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Caster Is Coming 


And He Is Away 
From Home! 


Yes, it’s hard. He is with the Armed 
Forces and won’t be with you to share 
the joys of this Easter Season. You 
won’t be able to go to Easter Mass 
together this year, you won’t be able 
to stroll in the Easter Parade together 
— but you can let him know you are 


thinking of him. 
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WHO'S WHO 


TO present its readers with a sound analysis of the 
Chinese situation—recently highlighted by the tour of 
appeal made by Madame Chiang Kai-shek—Amenrica has 
asked four authorities to discuss the four factors which 
will write China’s future and ours—strategy, religion, 
economics and politics. . . . Con. Conrap H. Lanza, who 
analyzes the strategic problems, bases his conclusions 
on years of active service and observation, both in the 
Far East and in Europe. Col. Lanza is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Artillery Journal, and former instructor 
in strategy in the War College. . . . Dr. JosepH P. Y. 
FanG, author of the article on religion in China, is a 
Chinese who received his Doctorate at the Royal Poly- 
technic in Milan, Italy. Although an engineer by profes- 
sion, Dr. Fang was formerly director of the Catholic 
High School in Honan Province, China, and editor of 
several religious publications. . . . Rev. JoHN J. Con- 
SIDINE, M.M., writes on the economic potential of China 
from observations made in that country as field repre- 
sentative of the Fides Service. Across a World, his biog- 
raphy of a fifteen-month journey across Africa and 
Asia in thar capacity, made the best-seller lists for 
months. . KENNETH Scotr Latourette, of the Yale 
Divinity School, who presents the complicated political 
situation in China, is one of the world’s outstanding 
authorities on mission work. Dr. Latourette is the author 
of numerous books touching the religious and political 
scene throughout the world. . . . BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
reports a few more rounds in the battle over limitation 
of salaries to $25,000. . . . Ignorance of history being the 
news item of the day, the Fine Arts abdicate their place 
in America’s literary section to history this week. JAMEs 
A. V. BuCKLEY, assistant Dean and director of the N.Y.A. 
at Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, gives an esti- 
mate of what the recent New York Times report on the 
ignorance of history in the schools really means. It 
proves ignorance, undoubtedly—but whose? 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Jefferson the Idealist. In the midst of our desperate 
anxiety over the food situation, and the danger of 
inflation, does the ghost of Thomas Jefferson, two 
centuries after his birth, appear so wholly that of 
an idealist? Gerald W. Johnson, writing in the 
Spring issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review, re- 
calls as “one of the ironies of American history” 
that the roles of Hamilton and Jefferson “have 
been reversed by events, and the hard-headed real- 
ist [Jefferson] is held up as the dreamer, while the 
poet [Hamilton] is reputed to be the materialist.” 
The irony of events caused the clear-sighted Jeffer- 
son’s loyalties to a decentralized economy of small 
agrarian producers to acquire a visionary flavor. 
But the irony sprang from the industrialization of 
our economy, which neither of these men had fore- 
seen in its suddenness and sweeping power. Today, 
however, we are caught up by dire needs which 
this centralized, industrialized economy is powerless 
to supply. The two million “small” men who are 
farming more or less after Jefferson’s heart are 
badly needed at the present time, and many more 
than these two million. But a stronger tie than 
unadulterated Jeffersonian democracy will be re- 
quired in order to keep them on the land or to 
enable others to turn to it. A new realism is needed 
that combines the wisdom of both these men with 
the lessons taught by the much older experience of 
the ages, and broad enough to unite industry, agri- 
culture and labor for the common good. 


Bankhead Bill Veto. There is no matter for surprise 
in the Senate’s refusal to vote on the President’s 
veto of the Bankhead farm bill, which nullifies his 
executive order calling for deduction of benefits in 
setting parity price ceilings. The bill was recom- 
mitted to the Agricultural Committee, to be used, 
in the words of its sponsors, as a cudgel or “shot 
gun” in the war against the raising of labor wages. 
Once agriculture has been divorced from its real 
function, which is to provide food for families—the 
maximum food for all families—and is aimed pri- 
marily at making money for the few, it automati- 
cally becomes a mere handy lever for political and 
economic power. The Commonweal, in a very thor- 
ough and masterly analysis of the food situation, 
in its issue of April 19, is entirely right in blaming 
our present food plight “on the apathy of all Amer- 
icans,” and therewith maintaining that “no Gov- 
ernment agency or political party is principally 
responsible.” The New Deal has badly blundered, 
but “the Republicans while in office showed even 
less long-range wisdom.” A decision to get rid of 
the Bankhead bill does not cure the disorder of 
agriculture, but it is an immediately necessary step 
in order to keep the nation’s food supply from be- 
ing manipulated in the interests of political ambi- 
tions and the enrichment of farm monopolies. 


Planning Catches Up. It has taken half a century, 
but it looks a bit as though some groups in our 
modern world of science and progress are finally 
glimpsing, from a distance, the sanity and work- 
ability of the thoughts a very eminent man had, 
way back in the tail-end of the last century. He 
was called Leo XIII, and he had something to say 
about the fact that labor and management are 
partners, not rivals. He said this and much more 
in a letter to the Catholic world, his famous Rerum 
Novarum. Well, on April 4, a group of fifty men, 
representing the business, labor and agriculture 
committees of the National Planning Association, 
submitted to the President an eight-point mem- 
orandum of agreement, in which they declared that 
the first goal of post-war planning should be a 
“foundation for better living,” through provision 
for enough and lasting jobs. That is not news; but 
the degree to which each of these diverse groups 
is willing to see beyond itself and its own peculiar 
needs, into the needs and capabilities of the other 
groups, is a hearty sign. The committee insists that 
“there must be the fullest teamwork and coopera- 
tion, based on mutual trust, on the part of busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture and government.” Each of 
the groups recognizes explicitly its dependence on 
the other groups, and all of them agree that if 
private enterprise is to go forward after the war, 
there will have to be “a new sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of all the people” shown by them. 
These ideas are quite familiar to readers of the 
social Encyclicals; it is good to find the ideas com- 
ing to roost in fields afar. But after all, the fields 
are not so far, for the ideas are not for Catholics 
only; they are for and about human nature—how 
it can find the optimum material conditions for its 


full dignity. 


Educational Politics. Speaking of the recent survey 
of freshman historical aptitudes, one critic blamed 
the low student achievement on the inferior pay 
of the professors. The opinion chimes in well with 
the terrific pressure now exerted in Washington 
for the enactment of a Federal subsidy to teachers 
throughout the country. Behind this pressure is 
the N. E. A., whose Journal in its latest issue boldly 
states its strategy for winning a Congressional 
majority. Because of the large number of teachers 
leaving their classrooms for other wartime iobs, 
extra inducement must be offered them to con- 
tinue in teaching; and, so runs the argument, that 
inducement can only be granted by the Treasury. 
To enforce the appeal, it is contended that a further 
hundred million dollars—raising the appropriation 
to three hundred millions in all—must be invested 
in “equalizing” payments, and thus in balancing 
educational opportunities, among the forty-eight 
States. Apparently we must rush to the Capitol 
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for bread and circuses, forgetful of the cold fact 
that tax-payers in every State will have to pay 
the bill through taxes, plus a goodly percentage 
of overhead. 


Joker in the Bill. To make the above appeal more 
distasteful, the editor of the N. E. A. Journal in 
his boxed editorial four times stresses his desire 
that no private institutions may receive help from 
these funds in any way whatsoever. Thus is plain 
prejudice added to an emotional and political raid 
on the national corbona. Perhaps the survey test 
in history should be tried on these educationists. 
They cannot blink the truism that Federal aids 
connote Federal controls or, at the least, Fed- 
eral intervention, and that all American educa- 
tional history stands committed agamst this sys- 
tem. Federal aid, moreover, must go to American 
citizens of all classes, not merely to state-supported 
institutions which claim for themselves alone the 
title of “public” schools. Nor may any Federal 
program discriminate against religious interests, 
without its risking a possible reversal in the 
courts. In line with the traditional policy of this 
Review, we predict that, once the true character 
of this proposed subsidy is realized, it will be con- 
demned by the enlightened good sense of the Ameri- 
can people. 


Press and Peace-table. Fresident Roosevelt’s tenta- 
tive suggestion that the sessions of the forthcoming 
international conference on food should not be open 
to the Press recalls the secrecy of another great 
convention. The Constitutional Convention which 
met at Philadelphia in 1787 adopted a rule of the 
strictest secrecy; and it is a striking index of the 
greatness of the members that the rule was rigor- 
ously observed. They felt that their proceedings 
were of such moment that they could not properly 
be conducted in the atmosphere of contention and 
passion that must have resulted from a day-to-day 
report of the proposals and debates. It is hardly 
practicable, in our times, for an important inter- 
national conference to be carried on with so rigor- 
ous an exclusion of the Press. All the heavier, then, 
is the responsibility of the Press. The Peace Con- 
ference after the war will operate in an atmosphere 
largely formed by the Press of the several coun- 
tries of the world. The handling of the news by the 
Press may well prove decisive of the success or 
failure of the peace-makers. Would it be too much 
to hope for some kind of understanding amongst 
the Press agencies and newspapers of the world 
which would enabie them to fulfil their high duty 
in a way worthy of the great hour? 


Leetare Medalist. In this day and age of decora- 
tions, there is one awarded recently that we ought 
not let go unmentioned. First, it is the oldest of 
such Catholic awards in the country; it has been 
given annually since 1883. Second, its recipients are 
a very distinguished group, and this year’s selection 
brings added luster to their distinction. The medal: 
the Laetare Medal, awarded by the University of 
Notre Dame to an outstanding Catholic layman; 
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the recipient: Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock; his dis- 
tinctions: Editor of the Wall Street Journal, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
tributor to the Catholic Encyclopedia, pioneer in 
the Retreat movement, author of the profound 
and popular The Catholic Pattern. Enough for one 
man, though there are more. The best of them, 
however, is aptly singled out in the citation: he 
has brought “high principle and excellent example 
into the heart of the business and economic life of 
this country.” AMERICA congratulates Thomas F. 
Woodlock, whom it is proud to count among its 
contributors and friends. 


Proof-reader Nods. Last week, through a proof- 
reader’s oversight, a number of copies of AMERICA 
were mailed to subscribers before we could catch 
an exasperating “howler.” In an editorial on the 
efforts of private agencies to force imme- 
diate liquidation of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration, the following nonsense was perpetrated: 
We have liquidated WPB. This is not the time to 
make another WPB out of HOLC for the sole benefit 
of private lending agencies who were rescued from 
disaster in the early "Thirties by Government as- 
sistance, and who do not need a new subsidy now. 
Reader reaction to this alphabetical error was 
prompt and vigorous. One important Government 
official in Washington expressed astonishment that 
the War Production Board had been liquidated, or 
was about to be liquidated. If we had any “inside” 
information in this startling development, would 
we inform him at once, etc. We are happy, and 
somewhat embarrassed, to assure him and all read- 
ers who received faulty copies of last week’s issue 
that WPB is still functioning vigorously, although 
Donald Nelson’s sprawling jurisdiction continues to 
be plagued with fratricidal stresses and strains. 
What our editorial writer intended to say was that, 
having liquidated WPA, we should not now turn 
HOLC into another WPA for the selfish aggran- 
dizement of the savings and loan associations. But 
who will blame even the best of copyreaders for 
an occasional slip in the alphabetical agencies? 


Greetings for the Blind. Easter cards in Braille for 
the use of the blind are now available for the first 
time. The New York Chapter of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae has prepared a 
Braille message of Easter greeting and cheer on 
cards originated, designed and donated by the Mis- 
sion Club and Art Class of the College of New 
Rochelle. The cards have raised designs that the 
sightless may feel with their fingers—a cross, a 
lamb, an angel and a bunny. Some are white, others 
are tinted and hand-colored to be more appealing 
to the partially sighted. Names of senders will be 
Brailled on the card upon request. The cards are 
for sale at 25 cents each and all proceeds will go to 
the support of the Xavier Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind in N.Y.C.—the only Library of its kind 
in the country. Orders for cards or donations 
toward the success of this work will be welcomed 
by the Committee of Activities for the Blind, IFCA, 
62 East 21st Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or your Cath- 
olic book dealer. 

















openly violated all over the country, with rent con- 
trol under attack and a “black market” in meat 


viously a final, desperate effort to avert a danger- 
ous inflation, to stabilize the cost of living. In an 
Executive Order, he instructed the Price and Food 
Administrators “to place ceiling prices on all com- 
modities affecting the cost of living’; the National 
War Labor Board, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and other officials “to authorize no further 


clearly 
ing”; Manpower Commissioner Paul McNutt “to 
forbid the employment by an employer of any new 
employe or the acceptance of employment by a new 
employe .. . at a wage or salary higher than that 
received by such new employe in his last employ- 
ment... ”; and directed all Governmental agencies 
concerned with rates of common carriers or other 
public utilities to grant no increases and even to 
effect reductions in existing rates. The President 
did not exaggerate when he described his action 
as a “hold-the-line” order. It is that. It is also a 
challenge to Congress and the nation to pull to- 
gether in a last firm stand in the fight against 


inflation. 


Labor Draft. Since we do not often find ourselves 
in wholehearted agreement with positions assumed 
by the National Association of Manufacturers on 
questions of public policy, it is a special pleasure to 
record our approval of its stand on the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill. This bill, as has been explained in 
these pages before (AMERICA, March 13), would 
subject all adult men and women, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to a labor draft. Such legal compulsion 
the N.A.M. opposes, denying both its necessity and 
desirability. These leaders of American industry 
state that voluntary methods of dealing with the 
shortage of manpower have not yet been fully ex- 
ploited, and that “if good labor practices are fol- 
lowed by government, employers and workers, 
labor shortages can be avoided.” They warn, fur- 
thermore, that “production would suffer, not bene- 
fit, from labor compulsion, because there is no sub- 
stitute for the initiative and willing effort of free 
men.” This testimony, coming from a group gener- 
ally regarded as unfriendly to organized labor, can- 
not be lightly dismissed. If the N.A.M. says that 
production will be hindered by compulsory labor, 
the assumption is that it will be. Any other conclu- 
sion would involve the judgment that the managers 
of our industry are ignorant of manpower prob- 
lems and incompetent to deal with them. Perhaps 
they are, but in a matter of this kind the legislators 
would hardly be justified in substituting their own 
more-or-less theoretical wisdom for the experi- 
enced opinion of the nation’s leading employers and 
industrialists. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


VATICAN City announces that the Vatican radie 
will broadcast every Monday night in Russian, be- 
ginning April 19. Names of prisoners held in enemy 
camps form the basic material of such broadcasts. 
>In a Spanish-language broadcast, the Vatican 
radio quoted the Bishop of Fulda in Germany, 
Most Rev. Johannes Dietz, to the effect that “the 
conception of man in Nazi Germany is very near 
pantheism.” He said that the Reich attitude was 
“contradictory to the Christian concept of man,” 
and prayed for a return of the Christian ideal 
“which will prevail after the German ideology of 
today has 

> Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York and Military Vicar of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, plans to visit the American 
soldiers in the Holy Land during Holy Week and 
to offer the Sacrifice of the Mass on Easter Sunday 
in Jerusalem. 

> On March 31 died the revered Bishop of Grand 
Rapids, Most Rev. Joseph C. Plagens. Bishop 
Plagens was widely known for his Americanism 
activities among the Polish residents of Detroit, 
where he spent eleven years as Auxiliary Bishop 
before his translation to Marquette, Michigan. His 
brief rule as Ordinary of Grand Rapids lasted 
slightly over two years. Though a native of Poznan 
in Poland, he passed virtually his entire life in 
Michigan. 

> In a vigorous Pastoral, reprinted in La Liberté, 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, the Belgian Bishops de- 
nounced the seizure of Belgian church bells and 
forced-labor deportation as contrary to all interna- 
tional law. “Human reason and Christian moral- 
ity,” they wrote, “condemn and castigate these 
iniquitous and barbarous measures. All collabora- 
tion in the execution of these measures is gravely 
illicit in conscience.” 

>» Many Dutch Catholic doctors are risking every- 
thing in resistance to the new Nazi medical ethics 
which countenance the murder of the insane, and 
sterilization. Asked to join the “Physicians’ Cham- 
ber” as a sign of their compliance, they returned a 
stout denial on grounds of conscience. 

> Reversing a thirty-year-old policy, the Portu- 
guese Government in Lisbon has authorized reli- 
gious instruction in all primary schools throughout 
its colonial possessions in India, and has set aside 
appropriations for this purpose. 

> At Medellin, in Colombia, according to the N.C. 
W.C., the Universidad Bolivariana inaugurated two 
new faculties. They are: Architecture, for men, 
and Art and Decorations, for women. 

> “During our battles with the Japanese,” writes a 
Chaplain, “not a man on board lost his head. And 
afterwards more than one lad came around to me 
and said: ‘Chaplain, you weren’t doing the only 
praying around here today.’ ” 

> In Ohio the State Senate passed a bill to strength- 
en the present laws regarding obscene literature 
and indecent films. The bill aims to combat juvenile 
delinquency and abuses around army camps, and 
it contains severe penalties for the crime. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE campaign in south Tunisia has moved ahead. 
The British 8th Army, after forcing the Axis to 
abandon the Mareth Line, found itself in front 
of another defense line, extending from the sea, 
a little north of Gabes, to a large lake and swamp 
region, about fifteen miles inland. The Axis had 
been working for weeks preparing this line, which 
was really the natural one against an enemy com- 
ing from the south. That line is now broken. 

North of the lake and swamp region, for 225 
miles, stretches the line of the American II Corps, 
General Koeltz’s French Corps, and the British 1st 
Army. It is parallel to the east coast, and averages 
fifty miles from it. Advances towards the coast 
have been attempted in order to cut the Axis forces 
in two, but have not yet succeeded. 

French troops have greatly aided the Allies in 
Tunis. In the north, under General Giraud, are na- 
tive troops from Morocco and Algeria. These in- 
clude the Goumiers, which are detachments fur- 
nished by Arab tribes, but with French officers; 
and Spahis, who are natives recruited in the usual 
way, and in which the officers, and part of the en- 
listed men, are French. In the south are the Fight- 
ing French troops of General de Gaulle. These are 
Africans from Senegal, West Africa and Somali, 
also with French officers. These native troops are 
splendidly equipped with arms, motor-cars and 
trucks, and planes and guns, furnished by Uncle 
Sam. These Africans fight ferociously. 

In Russia, the big campaigns have for the mo- 
ment ceased. Russians have been attacking near 
Leningrad, and way south near Novorossiisk, while 
Germans attacked west of Kursk. The Axis would 
like to recapture Kursk. It is an important center, 
and its possession would shorten the present front, 
and release divisions for other sectors. 

In Burma, Japanese air activity has lately in- 
creased and has become aggressive, raiding into 
India, while Allied planes bomb in Burma, mostly 
against railroads and villages believed to be oc- 
cupied by Japanese troops. The dry season is on, 
and the weather is favorable for military opera- 
tions. However, the British are not ready to under- 
take the reconquest of Burma and reopen the 
Burma road; and the Japanese seem satisfied to 
hold what they have. The rainy season usually 
starts about May 1, to last some six months, dur- 
ing which period campaigning has in the past 
ceased. It is not by any means impossible to operate 
during the rainy season, should either side decide 
to do so. 

The Japanese in Kiska have been receiving ter- 
rific bombings. At the beginning of the year, the 
Jap Premier stated that life in Kiska was unbeliev- 
ably difficult. It is more so now. The Japs have had 
no airfield in Kiska, the island being too mountain- 
ous. Their planes are sea-planes, which are no 
match for the American land-planes which fly from 
fields on adjacent islands. It is now suspected that 
the Japs are building a field on Kiska. If they suc- 
ceed, they will have a better base from which to 
attack our islands, which explains our constant at- 
tacks on Kiska. Cot. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE is admittedly deep uneasiness in Wash- 
ington at this writing over the whole question of 
the domestic economic situation. There are two 
Congressional investigations getting under way to 
probe the deficiencies of OPA, which is not doing 
any better under Prentiss Brown than it did under 
Leon Henderson, or than it will ever do under any- 
body until something has been done to straighten 
out the present confused and conflicting delega- 
tions of authority. 

Then, the veto of the farm-parity bill revealed 
a curious situation that had been obscure before. 
It developed that a part of the farm bloc’s majority 
had not come from friends of the farmer at all, 
but from a large group which saw in the bill 
merely a bargaining weapon to hold over the Ad- 
ministration in case it should move to yield to John 
L. Lewis and other labor leaders demanding a raise 
in wages. Since, after the veto, it looked as if the 
Administration were going to stand firm against 
Lewis, and since labor itself shifted its position from 
a wage demand to one of price decrease, there was 
no longer any reason for the farm bill, in this neu- 
tral group’s opinion, and that is the reason why 
an immediate move was not made to override the 
veto. 

Moreover, labor’s new stand heavily compro- 
mised the position of OPA itself. There was an in- 
stantaneous reaction from the country, which has 
known all along that the rationing of canned goods 
has merely resulted in kiting the prices of fresh 
vegetables to a point beyond all reason. Senator 
Nye sent out a call to housewives in the District 
to send in their market slips for the past few 
months, in order to prove this rise in prices. He 
should have no difficulty, since every housekeeper 
(including this observer) knows how prices have 
flown upward. 

To add to this, the end of March revealed the 
ridiculous situation of the grocers’ shelves groan- 
ing under a weight of unsold cans; the end of the 
first week’s meat-rationing found thousands of 
pounds of meat threatening to rot in the stores 
and the point-system broken down altogether; and 
a cold spell the first week of April showed the oil 
companies stocked with fuel oil to the limit of 
capacity, and the users of fuel oil suffering fierce- 
ly from cold because the local boards would not 
release any more coupons. 

In the midst of this, another strange thing hap- 
pened. Mr. Brown brought in an advertising man 
and gave him power to repeal any regulations of 
OPA’s three main branches where they had “ir- 
ritated”’ the public. This would have been the per- 
fect climax of confusion, and the order was revoked 
with indecent haste. It was stupidity and obstinacy 
that had irritated the public, and you cannot repeal 
that. It was all very disturbing. 

Britain went through all this two years ago. 
Wouldn’t it be more intelligent to send a Congres- 
sional committee over there, have it copy out Brit- 
ain’s laws and then simply enact them here? Where 
is the power that will deliver us from amateurs? 

WILFRID PARSONS 
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THE first war in modern times between China 
and Japan was in 1894. China had the better naval 
vessels and a larger army. She was beaten so 
quickly that even the Japanese were surprised. Port 
Arthur was ceded to Japan, and Korea became a 
puppet state of Japan instead of China. 

Russia, France and Germany then intervened 
and forced Japan to return Port Arthur. This 
action has profoundly influenced the Far East 
situation. To Japan it was a lesson that she was 
weak, and she commenced to arm to avoid having 
to yield to foreign nations again. To China, the 
European action meant that she could count on 
other nations fighting for her. She realized that 
their interest was born of jealousy of each other, 
rather than love for China; but the result was that 
China might dispense with a big navy and army. 

Soon after, Russia took Port Arthur and built 
a railroad to that city. To protect the railroad, 
Manchuria was occupied, and this made it advis- 
able to occupy Korea to protect Manchuria. This 
led to war in 1904-1905 with Japan, which had by 
this time organized a large navy and army. Rus- 
sia was ousted from Manchuria, which Japan re- 
turned to China, except for Port Arthur and the 
railroad. Japan thereafter continued to increase 
her army and navy; China, satisfied that other 
Powers would fight for her, did not. 

In 1914, Japan ousted Germany from Shantung. 
After the World War ended, in 1918, the United 
States was instrumental in forcing Japan to return 
Shantung to China. China’s policy once more suc- 
ceeded. Japan bided her time and continued to 
increase her armaments. China continued to de- 
pend on foreign nations for protection. 

In 1933, over a commercial dispute, Japan oc- 
cupied Manchuria, renamed it Manchukuo, and 
made it an independent state. While the inhabitants 
of that country do not like the Japanese, they have 
not actively opposed her. Manchukuo has become 
a valuable asset to Japan, furnishing food and raw 
materials in exchange for manufactured goods. 
Manchukuo troops are serving with the Japanese 
army. 

The occupation of Manchukuo aroused deep re- 
sentment in the United States and in Great Britain. 
After considerable discussion, it was decided that 
armed intervention was not called for, as Japan 
could be forced within a reasonable time to with- 
draw from Manchukuo through economic pressure. 
This was to be applied gradually, commencing with 


stoppage of loans. Japan had been yearly obtain- 
ing foreign gold loans, and it was believed these 
were absolutely essential to finance her expanding 
trade. Perhaps no further restrictions would be 
needed. Japan accepted the situation and adopted 
a financial system not using gold, and kept on 
building up her army and navy. 

About this time, the Chinese Communist Party 
began urging war on Japan. China still had no 
navy, but did have large armies, which for years 
had been engaged in a series of murderous civil 
wars. The Communists were convinced that if the 
Chinese stopped warring against each other and 
united against Japan, their superior numbers, the 
vast extent of China, and new tactics which they 
had invented, would bring victory. 

China’s Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek had been 
opposed to war with Japan. He had been educated 
in Japan, had been a Japanese officer, and knew 
Japan’s strength. He had been very anti-Com- 
munist and had waged numerous “extermination” 
campaigns against them. In December, 1936, the 
Communists kidnapped him. As a condition for his 
release, he agreed tu stop fighting the Communists, 
and, instead, to unite with them in a war on Japan, 
to be started at an early opportunity. This came 
in July, 1937, when a fight arose between Chinese 
and Japanese troops near Pekin. Who commenced 
this fight may never be known; but it started the 
war. Japan tried to limit the war to North China, 
but China would not agree. Chinese planes were 
sent to bomb Japanese troops near Shanghai. They 
were so inexpert that they bombed their own people 
without hitting any Japanese; but this action suc- 
ceeded in soon spreading the war all over China. 
The tactics invented by the Communists failed to 
work, and Japan marched from victory to victory. 

Japan’s actions resulted in the United States and 
Great Britain imposing gradually increasing eco- 
nomic sanctions. Trade with Japan was restricted 
and then stopped. Arrangements were made with 
the Dutch Government to stop the sale of oil to 
Japan from the Netherlands East Indies. Munitions 
and supplies were furnished to the Chinese, and 
when the ports were captured by Japan the sup- 
plies were sent over the Burma road, which was 
largely equipped and operated by Americans. Air 
forces were provided for China, the personnel at 
first being limited to civilians. It was foreseen that 
these measures might lead to war with Japan, and 
arrangements were made for mutual action to pro- 
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tect foreign possessions in the Far East. War did 
come in December, 1941. With extraordinary suc- 
cess, and within a surprisingly short time, Japan 
ousted the British, Americans and Dutch from the 
Far East, as she had previously done to the Rus- 
sians and to the Germans. 

Japan has not sought to conquer China. That is 
not her aim. Japan is a country poor in raw mate- 
rials. She needs at all times, and especially during 
war, food and raw products which China can fur- 
nish. She can well use China’s industrial establish- 
ments. Japan has occupied certain manufacturing 
centers, and key points through which China’s 
commerce normally passed. Due to lack of roads 
and railroads, most traffic moves by water. It must 
continue so to pass, or not move at all. The greater 
part of China is unoccupied. 

There are two Chinese governments in China. 
One is at Chungking under Chiang Kai-shek; an- 
other is at Nanking under Wang Ching-wei. The 
former is bitterly anti-Japanese; the latter is pro- 
Japanese. Nanking city is one of the key points 
held by Japan. The Chinese Government there has 
some strength, but the number of its adherents 
is unknown. Some of its troops are fighting the 
Chungking Chinese, who represent the majority of 
the Chinese. 

Chungking China is not being attacked by Japan. 
Instead it is being slowly and painfully strangled 
to death by economic pressure. Chungking lies in 
the interior of China, amidst a vast undeveloped 
country. It is nearly cut off from the rest of the 
world by the Japanese blockade. There is a road to 
Siberia, and an air route to India which is operated 
by the United States. Few supplies can be sent 
over these routes. 

When the Chinese retreated to their distant fast- 
nesses in the interior, they took with them machin- 
ery which they had salvaged. Four years have 
gone by, and the machinery is about worn out. 
Neither new machinery nor parts for old are ob- 
tainable. Gasoline has nearly disappeared. Gas 
from charcoal has been used for running trucks, 
but charcoal, too, is becoming unobtainable. Trans- 
portation is breaking down. Food is lacking. There 
are Provinces which have more than they need, 
but there is no way to ship the food to where it 
is badly wanted. China’s clothes are mostly cotton; 
so are the peculiar kind of shoes which Chinese 
wear. There is a shortage of cotton, and the looms 
which were removed to the interior no longer 
suffice for what little cotton there is. Metal goods 
of all kinds are lacking. No wire for telephones, 
no steel for anything—not even for military needs. 

A year ago, American Air Forces in China 
bombed Japanese installations from twenty to 
twenty-five times a month; but now they do so 
rarely—no gasoline. China claims to have located 
an oil field. There is no well-digging apparatus, 
and if there were, there are no refineries. China’s 
economy is slowly but surely bogging down. 

Chungking is crying for aid. If the United States 
and Great Britain are going to devote their time 
first in this war to overcoming Germany, the 
Chungking Chinese fear that they will be unable 
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march on Tokyo will be enormously dif- 
China now is asking that preference be given 


According to Japanese sources, Chungking China 
has 3,600,000 troops. Due to shortage of food and 
transportation, there is no large number in any 
one place. These troops are poorly equipped. Even 
when the Burma road was crowded with supplies 
for them, notwithstanding a great superiority in 
numbers, China was never able to defeat the Jap- 
anese. It looks like an impossible task to do so 
now, unless aid arrives. The number of Japanese 
troops holding the key points in China, according 
to best available reports, is about 600,000. This 
is enough for Japan’s purposes. Had China, forty 
years ago, rearmed as Japan did, she would not 
be dependent upon foreign Powers. But in her 
present condition, with famine and want striding 
through the land, China’s situation is tragic. 

In 1941, Mr. Churchill, speaking as Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, announced that if Japan 
should attack the United States, which, however, 
he considered improbable, Great Britain within the 
hour would go to her aid. And he was as good as 
his word. In 1943, Great Britain does not fear a 
Japanese attack. But there is danger from possible 
German action. It is understandable that the Brit- 
ish desire to overcome Germany as soon as pos- 
sible, and relieve this menace. She is not strong 
enough to do it alone; she needs American help. 

The United States has two major enemies— 
Japan and Germany. Our military strength, re- 
sources and shipping have been judged by the 
military High Command insufficient to warrant 
our attacking Germany and Japan at the same 
time. With British help, it is believed that we can 
accomplish either of these objectives, and both, if 
taken in turn. Which should be attacked first? 

If we attack Germany first, this may give Japan 
the time she needs to complete the strangulation 
of Chungking China. This might be followed by 
Japan’s consolidating China within her Empire. 
And this would increase the difficulty of marching 
to Tokyo. If, on the other hand, we attack Japan 
first, this may give Germany the time she needs to 
defeat Russia and so consolidate herself in Europe 
that an invasion of that Continent by us would 
be impossible. Whichever course is selected, a risk 
is involved. 

Upon the advice of their military staffs, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill decided at the 
Casablanca conference last January that the British 
and American forces would unite and first invade 
Europe with a view of overthrowing Germany. An 
attack on Japan would follow immediately after- 
wards, and would involve prompt relief for China. 
That country would in the meantime be sent sub- 
stantial amounts of supplies, and we would further 














undertake some military operations in the Far 
East, which would relieve pressure on China. 

If Germany is overcome this year, as many hope, 
Chungking China may hold out. If the invasion of 
Europe drags on beyond this time, the danger of 
China’s succumbing will certainly be increased. 
The judgment of the leaders of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations is that there is less risk in 
adopting the course chosen of attacking Germany 
first to aid Russia, than it would be first to at- 
tack Japan to aid China. We simply cannot carry 


the 
two must wait. And, hard as it may seem, China 
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THE trip of the Most Reverend Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, to China may be- 
come a reality after his visit to Ireland. 

If the Archbishop’s visit should take place, it 
would be the first time that so important a foreign 
religious personality has visited China; hence, it 
would be a great honor for the Chinese people, as 
well as Chinese Catholics. It is unnecessary to say 
that the Archbishop will receive a warm and 
hearty welcome from both of them. 

The importance of the Archbishop’s visit to 
China is chiefly religious. This very importance is 
not only due to his high prestige as one of the great 
leaders of the Catholic Church in America, who 
has recently visited the Vatican and had several 
audiences with Pope Pius XII, but especially due 
to the effect which should be produced by his visit 
in the minds of both the Chinese Catholics and 
non-Catholics, an effect which, of course, may 
fortify the position of the Catholic Church in 
China. 

As we know, China is not an anti-religious na- 
tion. But we know, also, that she has only about 
three-and-a-half million Catholics against four hun- 
dred and fifty million of the whole population. 

Even with the assumption that the greatest part 
of the Chinese people, although they do not belong 
to any kind of religion, are favorable to the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church, we cannot deny that 
non-Catholics still dominate many important fields 
in China. 

Three-and-a-half million Chinese Catholics is a 
small proportion of the whole population of China. 
But they are good Catholics of sincere faith. They 
may be considered rather as good citizens, but they 
do not belong to the ruling class, because of the 
lack of higher education. 


According to statistics, the number of Chinese 
Catholics has been rapidly increasing during the 
war, especially in free China. This points toward 
the fact that the activities of the Church in free 
China have not been affected, and the people are 
drawing constantly closer towards the Church de- 
spite the existing war; and this fact is just contrary 
to the Japanese propaganda, which accuses all the 
Chinese people of having been influenced by Com- 
munistic doctrines. 

The development of the Church depends on two 
principal factors. One is the educational system, in 
which is included the establishment of necessary 
churches, schools, seminaries, etc., to convert pa- 
gans into Catholics and to train a large number of 
missionaries. The other is a system of charities. In 
this would be hospital services and social organiza- 
tions other than purely charitable institutions. Both 
systems are strictly related to the financial condi- 
tions; in other words, they must be supported by a 
very strong economic foundation. 

In general, all the financial support of the 
Church derives apparently from three main 
sources: direct collections made in the church; 
free contributions made by individuals or social 
organizations outside of the church; profits ren- 
dered by various kinds of services. 

In China, to speak frankly, none of these three 
sources is dependable. Before the war, the greatest 
part of the support for the Church was given 
by foreign countries through the head of distribu- 
tion, the Vatican. This does not mean that Chinese 
Catholics are less generous than foreign people in 
connection with the Church. It means that the 
average Chinese Catholics are people of modest 
means; they are unable to contribute financial sup- 
port other than the necessary ordinary expenses 
for the Church. There are rich industrialists in 
China but, since the death of Mr. Loh Pei-hung, 
whose wealth mostly was going to be used for 
charitable works, there are no more Catholic in- 
dustrialists. 

Since the outbreak of the war, all Chinese coastal 
ports have been seized one after another by the 
Japanese. The Chinese native clergy, who were de- 
voting their attention exclusively to the spiritual 
welfare of the Christians, have a difficult problem 
in securing outside help, because all the funds orig- 
inally coming from European countries and being 
distributed by the Vatican could no longer reach 
China, due to the interruption of communications, 
except those funds coming from the United States 
and England. Besides, a large part of China in 
which the Catholic Church is much developed, and 
hence in which a number of Catholics are concen- 
trated, is under Japanese control, for the latter 
tried to seize every opportunity to paralyze mis- 
sionary works. The situation is serious. 

Under these terrible conditions, it is compre- 
hensible that the increase in the number of new 
Chinese Catholics is a resultant of the high tradi- 
tional morale and the meritorious record made by 
the Catholic Church in China. 

From all these experiences undergone in six 
years of war, the Chinese people who have the re- 
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sponsibility of maintaining the Church and continu- 
ing its work, realize already that the usual finan- 
cial support received from outside countries must 
be given by Chinese Catholics themselves after the 
war is over. They know that it is only the duty of 
the Chinese people. They will decisively shoulder a 
much harder burden than ever before the war; 
and, starting with the center formed by three-and- 
a-half million native Catholics, will cultivate the 
glorious garden of God. 

Nevertheless, Chinese Catholics still need very 
badly the help of their foreign Catholic brothers 
and sisters in the starting of this task. 

In the last few years, the Chinese Government’s 
religious policy has been considerably influenced 
by the Most Reverend Bishop Yu-pin, the first na- 
tive Bishop of Nanking, which was the capital of 
China before the war. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican was a typical example of this influence. 
The loyalty that Bishop Yu-pin gave to the Chung- 
king Government was a great factor in Chinese 
morale. This loyalty was an equivalent condemna- 
tion of the wicked and insincere co-prosperity pol- 
icy of Japan, and a disapproval of the Japanese 
Puppet Government of Nanking. 

The close co-operation of the Bishop in support- 
ing the Chinese national policy, with three-and-a- 
half million Catholics standing behind him, and his 
high personality and genius and far-sighted views, 
have won the full sympathy of the Chinese political 
leaders, and especially the admiration of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. It is undoubtedly true 
that, after the war, perhaps even before the end of 
the war, the foreign missionaries in China will find 
themselves being drawn always closer to Chinese 
hearts, and will find them much more easy to deal 
with than ever. It still is reasonable for one to be 
optimistic, and believe that China after the war 
will be a great nation of the Catholic Church under 
the efforts of all Chinese Catholic leaders. 

The United States has always been regarded as 
the most friendly country by the Chinese people, 
owing to her generosity and peaceful spirit. With 
this country China has much hope of co-operation 
in maintaining post-war world peace. No doubt, 
every word spoken, or every gesture displayed by 
this country toward China, serves to arouse Chi- 
nese feeling, and will be correspondingly reflected 
by the Chinese people. 

In conclusion, the visit of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Spellman interests the Chinese people 
very much. China must take time to welcome with 
enthusiasm this eminent visitor, a great friend, as 
well as a Church leader of the United States; and 
manifest her determination to maintain the prin- 
ciples of Christian Justice and Charity for a lasting 
world peace. The Archbishop will certainly bring 
back, after he has seen them personally, many 
good impressions of high Chinese morale, and of 
the growing importance of Chinese Catholics in 
the wartime capital; which impressions will in- 
tensify the intevest of the American Catholics in 
the struggles made by the Chinese people for free- 
dom and peace. 
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NICHOLAS CHAN, now in Washington, told me 
recently that his last recollection of his native vil- 
lage, as he viewed the wreckage of Japanese bombs, 
was of two of the village gentry trudging off philo- 
sophically along the road. One had a small bundle 
on a stick and the other chaffed him that he, the 
great man of the village, could now carry away all 
that he owned on a stick. The other returned the 
bantering and the two chorused a laugh. Astound- 
ing people! With hard-fibred equilibrium they save 
themselves in every misfortune through their fund 
of humor. 

The refugee hosts of China are estimated as ex- 
ceeding forty millions, or more than the entire 
population of the British Isles. What is the up- 
heaval of these war doing to the various 
layers of Chinese life? What will be the nature of 
China’s social and economic life in the post-war 
world? 

The experience of the war will probably do less 
to the Chinese than it would to any other people 
on earth. Nevertheless, men see changes. There has 
been a profound shake-up in the family system; 
there are new practical views on education, medi- 
cine, national patriotism, the ways of earning a 
livelihood and, by the small circle in the upper 
crust that thinks of such things, a new direction 
for national economy. 

It goes without saying that the military victory 
must be settled before we can pin great faith to 
any economic program; for each large group in 
the China scene represents a distinct philosophy. 
Wang Ching-wei, the puppet ruler in Nanking sup- 
ported by the Japanese, is not ut all weak, however 
much he is disdained, for he represents the power- 
ful force of the ambitious appeasers. “Squeeze” has 
fallen on lean days in Chungking; only men who 
are patriots or long-sighted planners can reconcile 
themselves to loyalty to the true China. Instead, 
Wang Ching-wei, the make-believe ruler in the rich 
lower Yangtze Valley, can offer peace and a pass- 
ee 


What hope have the Communists of ruling China? 
They hate Japan and are bound in a United Front 
with Chiang Kai-shek. But in Kansu and Shensi, of 
the northwest, they maintain a quasi-independent 
realm with a quarter to a half million troops. Their 
organization, the Kungchangtang, loses no love on 
Chiang’s organization, the Kuomintang, though 
they have great personal regard for Chiang. If 
Japan is defeated, they expect in turn to achieve a 
victory over the Kuomintang. Should they do so, 
China would be ruled by the radical agrarian demo- 
crats, a body calling itself Communist but, because 





definitely Chinese, nut of the same temper as Rus- 
sian Communism. 

Then there is the real government of China 
headed by Chiang Kai-shek, with whom we can as- 
sociate Madame Chiang as a part of his greatness, 
since the two have been mutually helpful in the 
steady rise of Chiang to exceptional preeminence 
in China. The Chinese country folk say of Chiang 
that “he sits like a mountain, moves like a dragon, 
and walks with the sure step of a tiger.” He is well 
above the average man of any race. He has tenac- 
ity, decision, energy, initiative, is ambitious and, of 
necessity, ruthless. He has shown himself very 
much a man of principle; he quotes Confucius in 
saying that “what really matters is the degrada- 
tion of personality, but not dying in hunger.” 

If Chiang is able to retain power until and after 
the war ends, he hopes to negotiate for commer- 
cial and industrial development, not on the basis of 
the “concessions” and foreign “spheres of influ- 
ence” of other days, but with China as an equal in 
the family of nations. It will take tremendous 
power and ability to establish China to the ideal 
satisfaction of the country itself. 

Chiang hopes to avoid a deluge of foreign goods, 
a mountain of demands for trade rights. He pro- 
poses that foreigners loan him money at cheap 
rates, and technical and business experience to be 
employed, not by foreign but by Chinese owners 
and operators. Chiang hopes to manufacture at 
home China’s articles of commerce, wishes to build 
China’s light industry, China’s heavy industry, 
hopes to see China a self-sufficient (and more!) 
people of four hundred million. 

Dr. Wang Wen-hao, Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs, has proposed that China adopt a ten-year 
reconstruction program big enough to be of real 
value to the country but not so ambitious that it 
will be beyond the reach of the people. Some of 
Dr. Wang’s goals would be the following: 


Total Output Output in 

in 10 Years 10th Year 
 sdéewida 14,000,000 tons 5,000,000 tons 
RNS sig Laurens 500,000,000 “ 100,000,000 “ 
DE ctveceen 12,000,000 ozs. 2,500,000 ozs. 
Cement ...... 85,000,000 barrels 20,000,000 barrels 
Steel plates .. 5,000,000 tons 1,000,000 tons 
Cotton yarn.. 29,000,000 bales 5,000,000 bales 
Railways ... | are 
ae 3,360,000 tons __.............. 
Locomotives. . MOGs” . vipiewahe 
Steamships . 3,000,000 tons ___........... 


Considering the needs of China, these figures are 
not high, but each item represents a substantial 
bite. Five million tons of steel would be one-fifth 
the output of the Pennsylvania steel mills in 1941. 
A hundred million tons of coal would be a fifth of 
the United States production in 1940 (which was a 
rather lean year). Five million bales of cotton yarn 
is over a third of the American production in 1940. 

To men who have known China for a generation 
or so, the truly important fact about Doctor Wang’s 
goals is the growing feeling that it is conceivably 
possible for China to attain them. Before the Sino- 
Japanese war, there were practically no national 
industries in the country. There were factories on 


the coast conducted by foreigners, but these were 
in reality merely “industries in China’’; they repre- 
sented foreign money poaching on the China pre- 
serve, which at the time was practically neglected 
by the Chinese themselves. Changes in the situa- 
tion which have actually come to pass are as yet 
few, but can become phenomenal in a few years. 

China’s economy has been traditionally agricul- 
tural but even in this, its strongest field, it is today 
found wanting. Professor Chiao Chi-ming, of the 
University of Nanking, now operating in Szechwan, 
estimates that of every ten men in China, the tenth 
would starve if the other nine were properly fed. 
Even in a normal year, China produces only ninety 
per cent of the food it requires. Another two and 
a half per cent is imported, but the remainder 
never appears; China merely tightens its belt. 

There are an estimated two billion acres of land 
in China, of which only 250,000,000 acres are culti- 
vated. Much of the remainder is barren, but an im- 
mense portion is needlessly so. One of the problems 
is similar to that of our American dust bowls. China 
needs to be clothed in her nudity; as has often been 
noted, the country bears the aspect of the unallur- 
ing baldheaded man. Millions of trees, and armies 
of police to protect these trees, are required before 
the rich verdure will return to China’s hills. 

In a small way, China has done something to 
increase food production. In 1937, the National 
Agricultural Research Bureau was founded and, in 
1940, the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 
Pressed by the ringing urgency of war, an eleven 
per cent increase in acreage has been created in 
some provinces. Only a national approach to the 
problem will give results, since in many cases it is 
forests planted a thousand miles and more away 
that will rehabilitate wretched farm lands in cer- 
tain of the river valleys. 

While China’s average farm family does not live 
in the dire poverty of India, it is so near the level 
of minimum existence needs that any disaster tips 
it into want. Before the war, a farm family’s in- 
come was said to be between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred and fifty Chinese dollars, with 
the dollar rated two to one of American currency. 

Railroads in China were first constructed by 
foreigners seventy years ago, but only under 
Chiang Kai-shek has there been an integrated Chi- 
nese program. 

No national planning of automobile highways 
took place until the war. The Burma Road repre- 
sented 500 miles of excellent road engineering, and 
the Stage Transport Administration now operates 
over 16,000 miles of public routes, primarily for 
war purposes. 

The necessity of quickly transferring everything 
that China held precious up the Yangtze Gorges 
into Szechwan brought about the creation of the 
United Yangtze Shipping Service, which directed 
the evacuation with conspicuous success. The Min- 
istry of Communications has, for the first time in 
history, put under a single direction all craft afloat 
in the rivers and tributaries of free China and 
has built thousands of wooden junks to operate 
on China’s maze of inland waterways. 
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Prior to the war, there were 6,500 miles of do- 
mestic air lines belonging to the China National 
and the Eurasia companies. On the routes pro- 
jected for post-war operation, many of the leaders 
will be Chinese air cadets now training under 
American instructors in Arizona. China has beneath 
her soil an estimated two hundred and fifty billion 
tons of coal and a billion tons of iron. There are 
substantial quantities of lead, copper, gold and 
manganese, while there is a certain amount of 
petroleum and natural gas in the northwest. Chi- 
nese official interest in modern mining dates only 
from 1927. A geological survey was made and a 
mining law enacted in 1930. In 1937, there were 
745 coal mines and 33 iron mines, most of them 
operating on a small scale. Today 6,000,000 tons 
of coal are coming out of the ground, still a far 
cry from Doctor Wang’s proposed hundred million 
per annum. 

“China will never remain a purely raw material 
supplier,” says Chien Chang-chao, Vice Chairman 
of the National Resources Commission. “Her in- 
dustrialization after the war will provide an ideal 
outlet for the surplus machinery and capital in 
the post-war world.” 

But China wishes to run the show herself. When 
Japan attacked, she had 3,849 registered private 
factories of every sort. Industrial plants in the 
United States in 1939 numbered 184,230. Few as 
China’s were, 1,290 of them (one-third) were in 
foreign-controlled Shanghai. Only 279 were in the 
interior. Planned action began as late as 1936. The 
Ministry of Economic Affairs undertook to carry 
into Szechwan 150,000 tons of machinery and 
equipment and now has over 100,000 skilled work- 
ers in free China. This is the nucleus for China’s 
industrial tomorrow. A Chungking spokesman 
states: 

The National Resources Commission is now study- 
ing a post-war plan to enable China to be self-suf- 
ficient. The minimum object is China’s national de- 
fense and raising the general living standard of the 
people. China will have enough iron and steel prod- 
ucts, will manufacture her own power engines, mo- 
tor-cars, locomotives, airplanes, steamships, spin- 
ning- and weaving-machines, tractors. China’s abun- 
dant deposits of underground resources will supply 
a considerable portion of the world’s needs. 

How would such a modern, wide-awake nation 
fit into the post-war world economy? Frankly, it 
would upset many a Western world scheme. But 
a genuine interest in the welfare of the whole hu- 
man family prompts us to recognize the propriety 
of assisting China to improve herself. 

However, unless we bring China some practical 
Christianity (even a little more practical than that 
which guides many of us in the West), there is 
danger that we shall only be building up a colossus 
which, like Japan, can be tempte™ to turn her 
might to selfish ends and against the very folk 
who assist her. In the affairs of peoples as well 
as individuals, matter and spirit go together. The 
post-war world will be dangerous indeed if we 
cannot succeed in endowing it with spirit—the 
Spirit of Truth, and Justice and Fraternal Charity 
that will hold all nations in mutual subjection. 
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CHINA FACES 
A NEW WORLD 
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WHAT is the political outlook for China? After 
the Japanese are defeated and driven out, will 
China be an international liability or an asset? Will 
she achieve a unified, stable government through- 
out her vast area? Will she be able to defend her- 
self fresh aggression from whatever quar- 
ter? Will she fit into an international organization 
to secure peace and justice for all peoples? 

These questions are of major importance for the 
world and especially for the United States. The 
Chinese are the largest fairly homogeneous group 
of mankind. In the closely-knit world in which we 
live, their future cannot fail to affect profoundly 
all the rest of us. The present World War really 
began in China, in 1931 and 1937, and arose out of 
China’s internal weakness and her inability to de- 
fend herself against aggression. Upon 
the United States has fallen the chief burden of 
assisting the Chinese in expelling the invaders. 
When the Japanese are subdued, upon the United 
States will rest the main responsibility for seeing 
that the Chinese have opportunity to get fully on 
their feet. That role is not of recent or novel growth. 
It has been implicit in the Far Eastern policy of 
the United States so long as the nation has had one. 
The American Government has stood for the Open 
Door in the Far East. That has involved the terri- 
torial integrity and the administrative indepen- 
dence of China. It is one of the objectives of this 
war. Unless the United States reverses its history, 
it wili continue to support it. After the vast ex- 
penditures of life and treasure which the defeat of 
Japan will exact of this country, it is not likely that 
the Open Door policy will be lightly foresworn. 

In answer to the questions concerning China’s 
future, it must first be said that there is every 
prospect that ultimately the Chinese will build an 
efficient and stable government. 

At first sight this prophecy seems quite without 
warrant in the actualities of history and current 
events. For a century or more China has been 
weak, the victim of external foes aiid of internal 
dissension. Japan is only the latest of the foreign 
powers to establish herself in China. Even now the 
differing factions are only imperfectly held to- 
gether by the menace of the common enemy. Be- 
tween the Kuomintang, the dominant party, and 
the Communists there is only an uneasy truce. The 
Kuomintang itself is far from being a unity. Many 
Chinese, some of them in official position, are bat- 
tening off the misfortunes of their country. How 
can an enduring, just government be expected from 
such a past and present? 

This pessimistic view is based upon too short a 
perspective. The tradition in China has been for 

















continuing unity. The Chinese have a genius for 
political organization. Before Rome made the Medi- 


be lost. The weakness of the past century must be 
attributed to the fact that China was then under a 
declining dynasty whose great days had passed. In 
the nineteenth century the ruling line was in decay 
and the weaklings who headed it were unable to 
meet the problems brought them by an expanding 
Occident. When, in 1912, the dynasty was unseated, 


government for four hundred million people can- 
not be built overnight. The wonder is, not that 
China has been chaotic, but that it has made such 
amazing progress toward a new comprehensive, 
national administration. 

However, it is probable that this government will 
not quickly be achieved. As one looks back across 
the three decades since the Chinese abandoned the 
political machinery which had come to them from 
their ancestors and embarked upon the, for them, 
uncharted course of a republic, it is clear that 
progress has been made. It is also obvious that 
progress has been slow. The blame for this retarda- 
tion cannot be laid at the doors of the Chinese 
Communists. They are more a symptom than the 
basic cause. They are one form through which 
idealism and chronic unrest have sought to remedy 
the obvious ills of the land. It is highly unlikely 
that China will go Communist, at least in any such 
sense as we see Communism in Russia. The tradi- 
of the land are quite counter to such an out- 
Communism had its opportunity sixteen 
ago and lost. For a time Communism, with 


masses, but Communism as outlined by Marx or 
Lenin or as practised by Stalin almost certainly 
will not become permanent. 


kind, and political corruption. Having scrapped, 
of necessity, the form of government to which 
they had been accustomed for two thousand years, 
no people can quickly build a new one. It will be 
only through a long process of experiment, of trial 
and error, that the Chinese will eventually ham- 
mer out a new and viable constitution. In the mean- 
time they are handicapped by the sinful taint 
which they have in common with all humanity, and 
by a long ethical tradition which places loyalty to 


the family above loyalty to the state. The tempta- 
tion to make of political office a tool of nepotism, 
a means of one’s family, never com- 
pletely absent in any country, has thrown over it 
in China the disguising cloak of filial piety with its 
obligation of loyalty to one’s kin. We cannot rea- 
sonably expect a powerful, highly organized, uni- 
fied Chinese government for at least another gen- 
eration. This delay will also mean that extensive 


‘ industrialization will likewise be retarded. 


In the interim China will be a temptation to 
strong neighbors and will need to be defended, in 
part from the outside. That defense, we must hope, 
will come through an effective international organ- 
ization. Whether it is given through such an organ- 
ization or without it, that defense will have to look 
for much of its strength to the United States. 
Eventually the Chinese will be able to care for 
themselves, but for years to come they must be 
sufficiently guarded from abroad to enable them to 
get on their feet. 

When at last internal unity and stability have 
been attained, it may be that China will seek to 
impose her will upon her neighbors. In the past, 
every strong dynasty in China has reached out be- 
yond its borders and has built an empire. Presum- 
ably a strong regime in China, even though it call 
itself a republic, will strive to do likewise. The his- 
toric attitude of the Chinese was that all mankind 
should be under the rule of the Emperor, the Son 
of Heaven, either directly or indirectly. 

However, there is that in her past and present 
which gives ground for hope that China will be 
willing to take her place as a partner in a compre- 
hensive international organization. Centuries be- 
fore the time of Christ, something approaching a 
league of states was tried in China. It did not suc- 
ceed and was followed by the conquest of the whole 
by one of the states and the formation of the Em- 
pire. Yet there is deep-seated in Chinese tradition 
a policy of “live and let live,” of non-aggression, of 
defensive but not offensive warfare, of maintaining 
that “all within the four seas are brothers.” Today, 
many in the highest places in China are pleading 
for enduring cooperation among free peoples. 

Whether imperialism or cooperation will pre- 
dominate in the foreign policy of a strong China 
will depend largely upon what is done by the rest 
of the world, especially in the treatment of China, 
in the years immediately ahead. It will depend, too, 
upon what ideals are built into the matrix of the 
new and changing China. If the other strong na- 
tions of the world will cooperate, will treat China 
as an equal, and will give her the opportunities and 
the status that are justly hers, the better elements 
within her borders can be expected to respond and 
to have the support of thoughtful, educated Chi- 
nese opinion. Here, too, is an opportunity for the 
Church. If it employs the present to strengthen its 
foundations in China, through its supra-national 
fellowship the Church can reinforce those elements 
in Chinese tradition which make for international 
cooperation and can inspire Chinese with a richer 
vision of a united humanity than their past has 
taught them. 
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LIMITATION 
OF SALARIES: II 
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(Continued from last week) 

IN nullifying the executive order limiting salaries 
to $25,000, Congress was motivated primarily, al- 
most exclusively in some cases, by the argument 
that Mr. Roosevelt had ignored the clear intent of 
the anti-inflation law of October 2, and had usurped 
the law-making powers of the Legislature. It 
wanted to put an end to “government by directive” 
and vindicate its rights as a coordinate branch of 
the Federal Government. Although other issues 
cropped up in the course of the debate, they were 
secondary to the constitutional question. The vote 
for nullification was a slap at the President. 

The contrary was true of the controversy which 
raged outside Congress. Hundreds of thousands of 
words were written about the $25,000 ceiling in 
newspapers and magazines, and other thousands 
went out to listening millions via the radio, but only 
a small percentage of this verbal flood was de- 
voted to the constitutional issue. Most of it dealt 
with social, ethical and economic aspects of the 
question, and with its relation to the winning of the 
war. 

Proponents of the measure argued, as did the 
President and Mr. Byrnes, Stabilization Director, 
that the war demanded closing the gap between 
large and small incomes. As the President said in 
his message to Congressman Doughton on Febru- 
ary 17: 

Discrepancies between low personal incomes and 

very high personal incomes should be lessened; and 

I therefore believe that in time of this grave na- 

tional danger, when all excess income should go to 

win the war, no American citizen ought to have a 

net income, after he has paid his taxes, of more than 

$25,000 a year. 

They agreed with Mr. Roosevelt, too, that it was 
a gross inequity to permit huge salaries to the 
executives of corporations engaged largely on war 
contracts, while the wages of workers were stabil- 
ized and men were drafted to serve with the armed 
forces for $600 a year. There ought to be, they in- 
sisted, some kind of equality of sacrifice during 
wartime and, while the limitation of salaries to 
$67,200 might not be an exact equivalent of a ceil- 
ing on prices for wholesalers and retailers and 
farmers, or rent freezing for landlords and wage 
stabilization for workers, it was closer to that ideal 
than the present swollen salaries of corporation 
executives, and would tend to render wartime con- 
trols and sacrifices more acceptable to the rest of 
the population. In England, they pointed out, where 
morale is good and a sense of justice and sports- 
manship similar to our own prevails, only eighty 
persons had an income of more than $24,000 after 
payment of 1942 taxes. 
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Mr. Byrnes put the case eloquently in his New 
York speech of November 16. He said in part: 

Twenty-four years ago we had another war. When 

our Army came home broke and jobless and learned 

how their neighbors had profited they angrily de- 
manded that it should never happen again. Every 
man in public life, regardless of political affiliation, 
solemnly pledged that we would take the profits out 
of war. It has not been done. Some day another Army 
will come marching home. There will be some with- 

out an arm, some without a leg and many without a 

job. In that hour I pity the man who profited while 

these men suffered. If we would preserve private 
enterprise, if we would preserve the profit system, 
we must now take the profit out of war. 

In the same reminiscent strain, the President 
reminded Congress that limitation of personal 
profits during wartime is not a new or revolution- 
ary thought; and he quoted from the Republican 
and Democratic platforms of 1924 the solemn 
pledges of both parties that “in the event of war 
in which the manpower of the nation is drafted, all 
other resources should likewise be drafted.” But 
1924 is a long time ago, and politicians, ordinarily, 
cannot be expected to remember that far back, 
especially where the object of recollection is only 
a party platform. 

Opponents of the order said that it was Commu- 
nistic, unfair, unworkable, a threat to private enter- 
prise, destructive of initiative and efficiency, worth- 
less as a means of controlling inflation and a source 
of loss to the Treasury. 

Those who argued that the measure was Com- 
munistic did so for one or both of two reasons: 
1) the measure was advocated in the 1928 platform 
of the Communist Party, and was, allegedly, pro- 
posed to President Roosevelt by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
who got the idea from the United Autamobile 
Workers, C.I.0.; and 2) it involves equality of 
earnings, which, as Senator George earnestly told 
Congress, “has no basis except in a Communist 
state.” 

This argument proved to be very persuasive, al- 
though instrinsically its merit seems small. After 
all, it is a commonplace in our history, especially 
since the Civil War, that measures designed to nar- 
row the gap between rich and poor are commonly 
tagged Socialistic or Commuunistic. It was so when 
the States moved to stop the unconscionable abuses 
of the railroads in their early days and passed the 
“Granger Laws”; when the progressive inheritance 
tax was adopted; all during the time when the na- 
tion carried on its fifty-year fight for a progressive 
income tax. To stigmatize progressive measures as 
Socialistic, alien or class legislation is an old politi- 
cal dodge that must be severely scrutinized every 
time it is used. 

In the present instance, such scrutiny reveals a 
rather weak case. It is true that the Communist 
Party platform in 1928 did advocate a $25,000 limi- 
tation on income, but not everything that the Com- 
munist Party advocates is Communistic. The Com- 
munist Manifesto itself crlled for free public 
schools and regulation of child labor. Furthermore, 
the United Automobile Workers, which seems to 
have been the first group to advocate this limita- 
tion, is not known in C.LO. circles as a Leftist 














union. Quite the contrary. And Senator George was 
plainly exaggerating when he inferred that the 
$25,000 limitation involved “equality of earnings.” 
There is a great deal of inequality between people 
making $1,500 a year and less—and there are mil- 
lions such—and those making the $67,200 permit- 
ted under the executive order. Senator George is 
right to the extent that the 3,000 people who 
earned $67,200 or more during 1942 would all be 
placed on an equal basis. But there is nothing Com- 
munistic about that, whether we consider Commu- 
nism as a theory, or as it exists today in Russia. 

It was contended, also, that the limitation order 
was unfair, and this for two reasons: 1) it discrim- 
inated against income from salaries as compared 
with income from investments; 2) it discriminated 
against large salaries as compared with wages. 

The inequity of limiting salaries and not income 
from investments is apparent. The common judg- 
ment of men, which is in accord with ethics, is that 
a man who works has a better title to income de- 
rived from his labors than a man has to income de- 
rived from capital investments. The President 
himself admitted the inequity. “I agree with those 
who say,” he wrote to Mr. Doughton, “that the 
limitation of salaries does not deal adequately with 
the problem of excessive personal profits and that 
the limitation should extend to all income.” With 
respect to this discrimination, proponents and op- 
ponents of the $25,000 limitation were in complete 

t. 

It is harder to show discrimination against large 
salaries as compared with wages. On the one hand, 
it was claimed, the President merely stabilized 
wages, but large salaries were reduced. Both should 
receive the same treatmen* (a principle now incor- 
porated in the Disney Bill). But many people will 
have doubts about an “equality” which results in 
dealing out, during wartime, the same treatment to 
the $537,724 which Bethlehem Steel paid to its 
president, Eugene Grace, in 1942, and to the $1,500, 
or $2,000, or $3,000 paid to its other employes. To 
prove that an injustice is done Mr. Grace by re- 
stricting his salary to $67,200 while the low sal- 
aries of workers are not reduced, but only stabil- 
ized, is a difficult job. 

In the third place, it was charged that the $25,- 
000 limit was destructive of free enterprise, and a 
brake on initiative and efficiency. 

On this point, considerable confusion existed, 
and continues to exist. The Administration, through 
the President and Mr. Byrnes, made it clear that 
salary limitation is a wartime measure; that, in- 
deed, the law on which it is based expires auto- 
matically June 30, 1944. Since most of the argu- 
ments derived from this source supposed peace- 
time conditions, they were beside the point. We are 
living in a war economy where the ordinary prac- 
tices of the free-enterprise system have been large- 
ly suspended. We do not depend on savings from 
large income for capital equipment: the Govern- 
ment is taking care of the nation’s capital needs. 

Similarily, the appeal to initiative and efficiency 
has only a limited validity. To the incentive of 
profits has now been added the supreme incentive 


of patriotism. For most businessmen, love of coun- 
try is enough to ensure efficiency. 

It was said, however, by some who recognized 
the emergency nature of this legislation, that a 
dangerous precedent was being set, and that sal- 
ary controls might be continued after the war. To 
this Mr. Byrnes made adequate reply when he as- 
serted that we would all have to take our chances 
on that with the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in Congress. Any other answer would betray a 
lack of confidence in the democratic process. 

Those who felt that the President acted insin- 
cerely in issuing the Executive Order of October 3 
made much of the argument that limiting the sal- 
aries of 3,000 people would have no anti-inflation- 
ary effect. Yet, the whole purpose of the bill under 
which Mr. Roosevelt acted is to control inflation! 

Directly, of course, the amount of money in- 
volved in the $25,000 limitation would have had 
little effect on the mass of purchasing power now 
pushing against price ceilings. But indirectly it 
might have had great effect. If, as has been said, 
the C.I.0O. agreed to submit to wage stabilization 
on the condition, among others, that large salaries 
were scaled down, salary-limitation under an anti- 
inflation act becomes intelligible. In that event, the 
$25,000 top would certainly have been anti-infla- 
tionary. 

Another argument, that the ceiling on salaries 
would cause a loss of revenue to the Treasury, was 
freely admitted by both sides. The loss was esti- 
mated at $100,000,000. 

Finally, it was claimed that the order was un- 
workable; and in important respects this was true. 
Certain types of salaries, such as those of movie 
and radio stars and writers, presented grave diffi- 
culties. So did the whole question of interpreting 
the regulations issued by Mr. Byrnes, especially 
the clause permitting consideration for “undue 
hardship” in meeting customary charitable and 
educational contributions. 

We might sum this whole matter up by saying 
that, under the circumstances, the nullification of 
the salary-limitation order was justified (although 
the method of attaching a controversial rider to 
necessary, non-controversial legislation was .epre- 
hensible) because: 1) the President’s action was 
not according to the intent of Congress—which 
should have made its intent clearer; 2) it discrim- 
inated against income from salary; 3) it lowered 
the revenues of the Treasury; and 4) it was, in 
important respects, unworkable. 

With this out of the way, Congress ought to give 
serious consideration to new taxes which would 
accomplish the high purpose, solemnly affirmed by 
both Parties in 1924, of taking as much of the 
profit out of war as possible. It has vindicated its 
privileges. Now let it face its duty. Let it consider 
on its merits the proposal to limit all income, 
through taxation, to $25,000 a year for the dura- 
tion of the war. Until it confronts this issue, not in 
committee, but on the floor, in sight of all the peo- 
ple, millions will feel, perhaps wrongly, that the 
little people are bearing, as usual, an unequal share 
of the burdens of war. 
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THREE-POWER CONFERENCE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S desire for a confer- 
ence between himself, Mr. Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin is one that this Review, and every Ameri- 
can, hopes to see realized. In such a meeting of 
principals, much can be said that it would be very 
unwise to express by intermediaries. Diplomacy 
at arm’s length can never compare for effective- 
ness with personal contact. 

The proposed conference would do more, per- 
haps, than anything else toward clearing up the 
doubts and misgivings that Americans, British and 
Russians may have about the nature of the com- 
ing peace. That they should be cleared up is im- 
perative. Their existence is a threat to the unity 
of the United Nations, and a stumbling block in 
the way of those trying to plan a better world. 

When this nation extended aid to Russia after 
the German attack, we had a very definite aim in 
so doing. We set a high value on our western 
civilization, upon its concept of rights and free- 
doms; and we felt that our civilization was in peril. 
Many Americans who favored aiding Russia did so 
with some misgivings. They saw an inconsistency, 
and even a danger, in supporting a government so 
alien in thought and practice from our own. But 
they felt that the possible dangers of helping Rus- 
sia should not be allowed to obscure the actual 
danger of not helping Russia. 

We helped the Russians fundamentally because 
we were—and are—concerned to preserve a cer- 
tain kind of world; and to establish a better world 
if possible. We wanted a world freed from the 
threat of Hitlerism. We wanted international re- 
lations to be based on order and law rather than 
upon bombs and battleships. We wanted the differ- 
ences of nations to be settled by conference and 
not by cannon. 

Americans are not interested in any given set of 
boundaries; Americans are interested in the idea 
that whatever boundaries are arranged should be 
arrived at peaceably and freely, not by annexation 
or fiat. We believe in certain fundamental and 
inalienable rights; we believe in the Four Free- 
doms; and we believe that the preservation of these 
is more important than lebensraum or strategic 
boundaries. 

That is why this Review expressed its perturba- 
tion at the recent statements of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment about its western boundaries. They were 
a betrayal of the principles that induced this coun- 
try to support Russia in its hour of need. Ameri- 
cans would have offered no willing help to Rus- 
sia if it meant that Russia was merely to imitate 
the Nazi technique of fixing its boundaries by de- 
cree and the fait accompli. We did not want a 
roundabout road from Moscow to Munich. 

The hoped-for conference may very well agree 
that Russia has good and sufficient grounds for 
claiming the Baltic republics; but it should make 
it clear that all such settlements are to be the re- 
sult not of force but of orderly investigation and 
reasonable compromise. 
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MERCY BOMBING 


“WHAT is horrible and lamentable in Coventry 
and Southampton also is horrible and lament- 
able in Wilhelmshaven and Cologne.” So spoke 
a courageous man in England recently, Dr. 
Mervyn G. Haigh, who was Bishop of Coventry 
when that city was pulverized by the Luftwaffe. 

His voice is one of not a few that are being 
raised in England today, deploring the callous 
gloating over the R.A.F. raids on Germany and 
demanding severe restrictions of the bombings, 
so that civilians may be spared. Jubilation over 
the death of thousands in Berlin or Cologne is 
certainly a sign, as the Bishop fears, of a grow- 
ing moral degeneration. 

Unfortunately, the tendency toward such 
brutal boasting receives a great stimulus in our 
own press. Plenty of smart reporters are inter- 
viewing bombers and fighters and retailing 
their stories in terms that make a horrible holo- 
caust sound like a most entertaining and joyful 
spectacle. “Boy, it was like being in the front 
row—what a show! We whooped when we saw 
the block-buster hit ’em right on the button.” 

Several years ago, when Mussolini’s son, 
Bruno, described the exhilaration he felt when 
bombing the Ethiopians, and told how beauti- 
fully flower-like the bomb-burst bloomed out 
below him, there was universal American hor- 
ror at his brutality. What could you expect 
from Fascists? we were asked. 

We are in danger, in fact we have succumbed 
to it, of speaking in the same way. It is true 
that we have thus far, at any rate, escaped the 
censure that can be leveled at the Axis. For one 
thing, all reports indicate that our bombing is 
particulurly accurate; only military targets are 
singled out, and hit hard. But in that hitting, 
civilians—yes, even women and children, as 
they were in Coventr’, are killed. How, then, 
can we in conscience gloat? How can the press, 
in conscience, play up the thoughtless remarks 
of fliers, who speak with little regard for the 
effects their words may have? 

May the flyers’ sights grow more accurate; 
but may their reports be more humane. How 
different and right it would be to have one of 
them say: “No, we didn’t whoop when we hit 
the target. We were glad, of course, but we 
couldn’t help thinking ‘God have mercy on 
’em’ a ° 
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GRADE LABELING 


IF you are interested in breaking the price ceil- 
ings on canned goods and other commodities, 
which is another way of saying, if you are de- 
termined in your greed to promote inflation 
teer at the expense of the American 
are two means of doing it. One is 
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may happen on your unpatriotic thievery 
hale you into court. You may even find 
yourself where you richly deserve to be, on the 
ee ae bars. 


practices are all too frequently regarded as re- 
spectable. (Did not a great industrialist once 
announce pontifically that whatever is good 
business is also good ethics?) It consists in an 
apparent observance of price ceilings and a real 
violation of them. This is achieved by selling, at 
ceiling prices, goods that have been adulterated 
and products that have been cheapened. The 
quantity is the same, but the quality has been 
changed—for the worse. You sell Grade C meat 


inexpensive device which 
would make the violation of price ceilings 
through lowering quality a difficult job. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, if they succeed in 
their selfish endeavor, our attempt to control 
the cost of living by controlling prices will be 
gravely weakened. 

From the very beginning, OPA has been too 
lenient in dealing with this form of price eva- 
sion, and Prentiss Brown, OPA Administrator, 
ought to look upon the controversy with the 
canning interests as a splendid chance to in- 
augurate a new and more stringent program of 
consumer protection. 








OUR FUTURE IN CHINA 


FROM the days when Li Hung-chang, with his 
grave demeanor and his flowing beard, captivated 
the American imagination, China has sent a series 
of distinguished visitors to the United States. None, 
however, have been so rooted in the history and 
traditions of both civilizations—the Chinese and 
the American and Western—as is Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. Certainly none has spoken at such a fate- 
ful moment as the present. 

This “First Lady” of almost a fifth of the hu- 
man race has not expended her slight physical 
strength nor her brilliant reasoning and imagery 
in merely denouncing China’s enemies. She takes 
for granted that her foes are our foes, and concen- 
trates on the main issue of our country’s future 
policy toward China itself. 

The study of history has taught her that when 
“factions had a common enemy, they united and 
were strong against him. When they had defeated 
the enemy, they flew at each other’s throats. Will 
we avert the disaster,” she asked in her address in 
San Francisco on March 27, “and gain wisdom from 
this object lesson?” 

It is not easy for us to make the initial step in 
that wisdom, to grasp the fact that the fate of 
Asia, as Nathaniel Peffer says, will determine the 
fate of the West, our own country included. Back 
in the summer of 1900, Henry Adams was brought 
suddenly to the view that the struggle for the con- 
trol of China “must decide the control of the 
world.” Yet, he was dismayed to find, “the fall of 
China was chiefly studied in Paris and London as 
a calamity to Chinese porcelain.” It has taken the 
Global War to wake us up to a consciousness of 
what China’s freedom necessarily means to West- 
ern freedom. We are still dreamy and porcelain- 
minded in our ideas of the greatest nation of the 
East. But at least we are willing to listen to those 
who are doing something to dispel our illusions. 

Unexpectedly, our own soldiers and sailors in 
China are happening upon fellow Americans, men 
and women, whose eyes have long been opened to 
China’s enormous significance to America’s wel- 
fare. These are the missionaries in the Orient. “The 
missions,” says Bishop James E. Walsh, of Mary- 
knoll: 

... are the real link between the two countries. They 

have made us well and favorably known in China, 

and they have been the principal means of making 

China known to us. They made us friends before 


we were allies, and we are better allies because we 
were already friends. 


As Dr. Latourette shows in his article in this 
week’s issue, China faces a tremendous problem in 
building her future political structure. Whatever 
shape, however, that structure may assume, China, 
once Japan is out of the way, is destined to become 
one of the most powerful nations in the world. Ac- 
cording to a reliable estimate, her population will 
have doubled, totaling some eight hundred million 
souls, in fifty years from now. 

With regard to China’s political future, and its 
relation to our own country, two conclusions seem 
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inescapable from all that is now being spoken and 
written on the subject. 

We cannot, in the first place, expect to impose 
our own ideas of government and society upon 
the people of China, who are now under a one-party 
dictatorship, not in a democracy in our sense. For 
thousands of years in the past, they have succeeded 
in working out their own characteristic and tradi- 
tional forms of government, and so will it be in 
the future. The West cannot legislate for the East, 
though both East and West can learn by each 
other’s failures and successes. 

In the second place, however, it is profoundly 
to our own interest and to the interest of the 
world’s peace that China shall one day be free 
to work out her own salvation. China’s freedom 
to evolve politically and to develop herself indus- 
trially is not a hindrance, but rather, in the pres- 
ent state of things, a necessary condition for our 
cooperation with China in the industrial world. 

But her freedom is a condition for our coopera- 
tion with her in the spiritual world as well. Today 
we take indifferently the talk of such spiritual co- 
operation. But the day may not be far off when 
we shall see matters in another light. Even pagan 
China, by its sheer mass and traditional human 
wisdom, combined with Christian China’s glorious 
heroism and passionate religious faith, will be the 
most powerful ally the western nations will pos- 
sess against the flood tide of materialism and red 
or “brown” Bolshevism that will threaten to sweep 
from war-exhausted Europe over the rest of the 
world. 

The Chinese are as eager for that spiritual al- 
liance as they are for our industrial cooperation. 
But they see no certainty of either until the United 
Nations have taken the next and most obvious 
step in our relations with Asia, which is to state 
explicitly and unequivocally that the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter, in all their implications, apply 
to the East as fully as they do to the West. When 
we shall have made perfectly plain that “all 
peoples” means, explicitly, all Eastern as well as 
Western peoples, we shall have made one of the 
most necessary provisions for our own security and 
the non-recurrence of another global war. 


COMFORT FROM TEXAS 


TEXANS, according to the New York Times of 
April 4, “consume fresh vegetables in large quan- 
tities.” This is a wonderfully comforting bit of 
news. First of all, it strengthens our already high 
opinion of the great people of the mighty Lone 
Star State. It indicates they cultivate nutritious 
and character-building habits. 

But it also adds more subtly to our cheer. If 
Texans, sO we reason, consume chiefly vegetables, 
this means they are enabling us to consume their 
meat. For Texas is where so many of the best 
steaks come from, and the roasts and ribs and 
other things that haunt our rationed imaginations. 
God bless the Texans, for this, as for all their other 
good qualities! Here is real cooperation. 
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THE WOOD OF THE CROSS 


NOTHING happens abruptly or without prepara- 
tion in the worship of the Church. It follows the 
example of the Saviour, who always prepared for 
what He was going to do. He carefully instructed 
in advance the minds of His disciples about the 
sufferings of the Passion. He foretold to them on 
the lake-shore His Holy Thursday gift of the Holy 
Eucharist. If He had not done so, they would have 
been merely puzzled and indifferent, or else scan- 
dalized 


The two or three weeks before Lent make people 
ready for the Lenten season. Lent, then, leads up 
to the Passion-tide and Holy Week. During this 
week the Prophecies are read, which tell how the 
world itself was prepared by God for the coming 
of His own Son. 

Good Friday comes as the climax of Holy Week, 
and the climax of Good Friday itself is a dramatic 
ceremony: the Adoration of the Cross. The cele- 
brating Bishop or priest and his assistants in the 
sanctuary walk reverently to the Cross and kiss the 
prostrate figure of the Saviour and His five 
Wounds. Then the people follow suit. All the time 
that this adoration is taking place, the choir sings 
the “‘Reproaches” (Jmproperia). These Reproaches 
are taken from the Old Testament. They tell of the 
good and merciful things God did for mankind, and 
contrast these Divine acts with the ingratitude and 
cruelty which God’s own people showed to their 
Lord and King. 

After each Reproach there sounds a bitter re- 
frain, Pople meus . . . “O my people, what have 
I done to thee? Or in what have I afflicted thee? 
Answer Me.” 

Sometimes these Reproaches are sung to mod- 

ern music. But if the old ritual music of the Church 
is used—you do not so often hear it in the Adora- 
tion ceremony—you will notice a strange thing. 
The melody of the Reproaches throughout is muf- 
fled and depressed in its tone. The service of sor- 
row has sunk to the depths of compassion and sad- 
ness. 
Then, when the last worshiper in the church has 
made his slow way back from the altar-steps, and 
the adoration of the Cross is completed, the chant’s 
tone changes to a sudden note of challenge and 
quiet triumph. The Reproaches cease, and the choir 
sings: Crucem tuam adoramus, Domine: “We adore 
Thy Cross, O Lord: and we praise and glorify Thy 
Resurrection.” 

This is the first note of conquest heard in the 
celebration of the Passion. It is the first distant 
glimpse of the radiance that is to come. From then 
on, in the remainder of Holy Week, this note of 
hope or triumph persists and gradually increases, 
until it merges into the peace of Holy Saturday. 

Those who cling to Christ’s Cross will sooner or 
later experience such a moment. Sorrow may still 
weigh heavy, but a tone of hope begins to sound, 
which will never be silenced in this world or the 
next. “For by the wood of the Cross the whole 
world is filled with joy.” Crucem tuam adoramus, 
Domine. 
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HISTORY AS IT 
IS NOT TAUGHT 


JAMES A. V. BUCKLEY 








THE most appalling thing about the ignorance of 
the American College freshmen with regard to 
history is the fact that the Deans, Presidents, Pro- 
fessors and other educational members were ap- 
palled by the ignorance. 

We are, let us say, in an interurban bus. We are 
whizzing along the road at maximum speed, tear- 
ing through little towns and villages, zooming 
along unhesitatingly at the various road junctions. 
The timid passenger finally can stand it no longer. 
“Young man,” she says to the driver, “are you sure 
you know where you are going?” Suppose the 
driver were to turn around and with the most un- 
mistakable sincerity and honesty should reply: ‘“‘To 
tell you the truth, madam, I haven’t the faintest 
idea.” Then, indeed, the blood would probably leave 
our faces in keeping with the best definition of 
that word appalling. 

For years our educators have been zooming 
along with the greatest light-heartedness, rolling 
along at a splendid clip on what we thought was 
the road to knowledge. New methods of teaching 
had been discovered which made the profession a 
positive delight. “Homework?” No need for that 
now, the child could be given all he was capable of 
absorbing during class hours and the well-super- 
vised study period. “Memory drill?” Outmoded 
ideas; the educational psychologists had definitely 
established the fact that the essential thing in 
teaching was not memory but understanding. 

What good would it be to the pupil to know that 
Washington on a certain Christmas Eve broke in 
on a party of Hessians in Trenton—or was it Tren- 
ton?—or were they Hessians?—well, no matter, 
whatever they were, or wherever they were, of 
what use would that fact be unless the child under- 
stood from the beginning all of the social, eco- 
nomic, political and racial implications of the in- 
trusion? Besides, even supposing the time, place 
and characters of that event were worth commit- 
ting to memory, it would be a pedagogical mistake 
to create in the child a dislike for school by mak- 
ing him engage in the labor of putting those inter- 
esting but non-essential facts in his memory. Scien- 
tific research has conclusively proved that the 
ancient dictum of Cicero—(which he no doubt re- 
membered from one of his teachers)—“we know 


only as much as we remember” is but one of many 
ancient and outworn axioms. 

If there is one thing that modern education has 
done, it is that it has banished learning by rote 
from modern life. Remember how the child twenty- 
five or thirty years ago used to sweat and toil to 
rise in a spelling bee and proudly give off “idiosyn- 
crasy: idio-syn-cra-sy, idiosyncrasy”’? 

Now on his test paper he tells us that “Linkin 
emaciated the slavs’” and we know that he knows 
that Lincoln set free and began to give, or at least 
wanted to give, to the colored people of “Tenise”’ 
“Youta” and “Tleska” (which are three mining 
towns in the Western part of New York State on 
the shores of the “Golf” of ““Mexiko’’) the complete 
social status of the white man, with adequate op- 
portunities for self-expression, franchise and social 
security guaranteed in the Wage and Hour law and 
ratified by the Supreme court under Chief Justice 
Fiorello LaGuardian some time between 1620, when 
the country was founded, and the First World War. 
The new-method student with all these “acciden- 
tal” inaccuracies has the main fact straight and 
the well trained teacher can easily discover this 
fact in the somewhat—well, not exactly confused, 
but not too clear—statement. 

Then, too, we have dispensed with much of the 
drudgery of reading. Children do not like to read— 
we have found that out. So we give them picture- 
books, and when they are a bit more advanced we 
have no end of educational slides and moving pic- 
tures to help. Some of these pictures are acted by 
outstanding stars. 

This is the road along which our educators have 
been steering modern youth. They should have 
known where they were going. We took that for 
granted. We did not understand this was an ex- 
ploratory trip. We thought it was a road whose 
end they knew and wanted, with whose every twist 
and turn they were familiar ., ~iudy, observation 
and honest research. We thought history was de- 
emphasized because it was unimportant. We thought 
that they thought, and honestly thought, that the 
knowledge of the model aeroplane was of far more 
practical value than the dust and bones of Wash- 
ington. We thought they believed that it was just 
our problem to live in the twentieth century, that 
the important fact is that we are here; the way in 
which we arrived here was interesting—if you had 
time to study it—but not very important. 

We thought that they honestly believed it was in- 
finitely more important to be able to say “John 
Smith sleeps here now” than to say that “Wash- 
ington slept here,” and to describe the labors which 
brought on the fatigue from which he rested in 
that particular place. We thought that they be- 
lieved, with the certainty of honest research, that 
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only the happenings of our own day and age could 
claim the exclusive attention of our children. We 
even thought that they judged it of sufficient im- 
portance to the child to realize his present position 
even at the expense of forgetting or never knowing 
the sacrifices made to give him that position. 

And we, too, like the simple, timid soul in the 
bus hesitated to remark—“of course you know 
where you are going.” Some have put that question 
once and then have been driven back into their 
shells by the scornful self-assured reply. Others 
have asked that question more than once, and their 
question was treated as the meaningless prattle of 
children, or the cussedness of the die-hards and 
obscurantists—I think they call them. 

Then along comes the New York Times. They 
need not have prepared and sponsored the test. 
They should have been able to ask the educators. 
And they should have received the honest reply. 
“No, our students do not know history. And, what 
is more, there is no reason why they should. Look 
at the calendar—it says 1943—not 1775, 1804, 
1861, 1898—they are all ‘has-been’ dates and are 
connected with things that are dead and gone. It 
makes no difference what Lincoln said at Gettys- 
burg during the Civil War, the thing that counts is 
what the columnist says today, and still more what 
he is going to say tomorrow.” 

The whole business is reminiscent of the story 
of the Emperor’s new suit of clothes. It will be re- 
called that some rogues called on the Emperor and 
told him they would make him robes of state which 
would show him who were his loyal subjects and 
who were not. They secured from him all sorts of 
fine materials and jewelry. Finally the great day 
came. They appeared to be dressing him, but he 
found himself unclothed. However, he could not 
admit it—and to shorten a long story—the rest of 
the people were in the same state until one child 
piped up, “Why, he has no clothes on!” 

The surprising thing in the recent examination 
is not that the New York Times played the child, 
but that the emperors of education did not realize 
their nakedness, or, if they realized it, would not 
admit it. They wanted freedom, and so in the suc- 
ceeding years they have stripped education of one 
piece of gear after another. How then can they be 
honestly appalled when their nakedness is discov- 
ered? “Neither do men gather grapes from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles” is an old saying—as old as 
Christianity, but it is terrifyingly modern when 
applied to the recent debacle in history. A man who 
takes a reasonably good quantity of nitroglycerine, 
attaches a fuse in the proper way, and puts a 
match to the fuse—what surprise is he entitled to 
if he hears a loud and shattering detonation? Do 
the educators mean to tell us now they “did not 
know it was loaded’’? 

That is the reason why this business of being 
appalled is so appalling. We have the feeling of 
being up in a plane with a pilot who has not the 
vaguest idea of how to manipulate the ship, and 
still less of how to bring us down safely. The Amer- 
ican people have paid their fare in schools, teach- 
ers, books, supplies of all sorts. They knew where 
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Times shows us we are in a bog. And to make it 
worse the educators cry: “We never knew it—we 
are as much surprised as you are. This bog was not 
on the maps we had.” 

What is the solution? Very simpie. Let the edu- 
cators sit down to think. Maybe they will then 
kneel down to pray, and then they can rise up and 
begin to teach. Then our children will not only 
know the history of the past, they will also be 
trained to make history in the present. 

The first point on which the educators must get 
the true facts is this—who really failed to pass the 
test? The New York Times inadvertently gave the 
incorrect answer. They said about fifty per cent of 
the children who took the test. The correct answer 
is the teachers of those children. 

The second point is: The teachers did not fail in 
history, they failed in education. And they failed, 
not because they did not know and did not use the 
approved methods, but because the approved meth- 
ods and the objectives to be reached by these 
methods are incorrect. They have worked on the 
principle that anything more than a year old is 
antique and outmoded, the only good things are 
the brand new things. Scientific advance has made 
all life easier; therefore, if a process is not easy it 
is unscientific and ready for the discard; therefore, 
any method of education that is not pleasant and 
easy is unscientific. 

The third point which the educators must clarify 
when they sit down to think—or, better still, kneel 
to pray—is their attitude toward tradition. Is it 
worth a plugged nickel or a gold mine? They must 
decide that without quibbling distinctions. If the 
past has nothing to teach us, then it becomes the 
pastime of curious minds and should not encumber 
the curriculum. If it is to be merely a store-house 
for the stories of the after-dinner speaker, then let 
it be a sub-minor of the public-speaking course. 
But if it is to be what it really is, a powerful means 
of improving the present through the help of the 
past, then let them resolve to recover that past— 
even if they have to work and make students work. 

If tradition and authority are to be valid argu- 
ments in modern logic and thinking, if the sure 
road to lasting happiness is to be marked with the 
imperishable sign-posts set up centuries ago, if the 
pitfalls are to be guarded by the mistakes of gener- 
ations long dead, if Rome and Greece and early 
Europe, if the vanished kingdoms of antiquity are 
standing by to tell us their experiences, and those 
experiences are worth listening to, then let the 
teacher open the student’s ears to those voices. 

The recent incident is but a faint light indicating 
that America is at the cross-roads. The driver— 
the educator—can either guess again, and perhaps 
just as wrongly, or sit down, take his bearings from 
the bright lights of antiquity or the Light of Eter- 
nal Truth and plot a true course. 
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PRUSSIAN TRADITION 


THe THOUSAND-YeaR CONSPIRACY: SecreT GERMANY 
BEHIND THE Mask. By Paul Winkler. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75 
THIS aims to be an analysis of the elements which 
make up the Prussian tradition of blood and iron. In 
this study the author starts with the Teutons themselves 


the 
tion of brutal lust for conquest and power. 

To the uncritical reader this array of historical lore 
will form a most convincing indictmen 
For of the “good” Germans so little is said that it is 
hardly more than an honorable mention. In fact, the 
reader will go further in his deductions. He may already 
know that the Teutonic Knights were supposed to repre- 
sent one of the noblest ideals of the Church in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and even the Fehmic court had at times Cath- 
olic Bishops in its ranks. Consequently the disgust, if 
not t hatred, which must be by 
the description of Prussian brutality, cannot but reflect 
back on the Church. The author probably did not intend, 
or think of, such a result from his interpretations. 

There are many citations, usually the author’s own 
translations, from authorities to support his argument. 
For the author prefers to cite his source directly rather 
than merely refer to it in a footnote. Of current authori- 
ties, newspapers and periodicals and speeches, we say 
nothing; a judicious reader will make his own evalua- 
tions. But of strictly historical authorities we may state 
that, among others, Kotzebue—and he is cited generous- 
ly—is not taken seriously by professional historians. He 
is primarily a dramatist. Treitschke is respected in many 
circles, though considered extremely partisan, but even 
with him as an authority a much more sympathetic 
evaluation of the Teutonic Knights as religious crusaders 
is usual. Discerning readers will not take seriously the 
statement that much of the activity of the Teutonic 
Knights was due to “the fanaticism derived from their 
monastic origins—fanaticism strengthened by severe 
rules and regulations inspired by those of the Templar 
Order.” This sentence is a condemnation of the whole 
crusading spirit of the Church, which was primarily 
religious in form and charitable in execution. For all 
the militant Orders had very much the same rules of 
life and conduct. The Fehmic court, also, no matter how 
we may decry its existence, was an institution founded 
in the lawless days of the Medieval Era. Though its 
sessions were at times held in secret to deal with par- 
ticularly heinous crimes, probably in most cases they 
were not so secret. The Fehmic court suffered, as all 
such schemes do, from later legend and exaggeration 
and terror, consequent upon secrecy and heartlessness. 
Later research has exploded much of this legendary 
accretion. 

The second part of the book is still more incredible. 
We are led to believe that Christian morality stems from 
Judea and Greece. Of course, Divine Revelation is as- 
sumed by some to have been responsible for this noble 
morality; but since it is the more common secular opin- 
ion that Christian ideals of virtue derive from Judea 
and Greece as a product of cultural evolution, the author 
omits Revelation and speaks only of Judeo-Christian and 
Greco-Christian concepts. Nowhere is Christ pictured as 


a Divine Personality, a Divine Teacher and the real 
Author of supernatural Christianity. Apparently, in the 
author’s mind, this supernatural life had little effect on 
the Teutonic Knights, who used it only as a pretext. In 
this way he can trace the present heirs of the Teutonic 
Knights back to the thirteenth century. These heirs are 
the big industrialiste of Germany today, and the feudal 
landlords, and the Prusso-Teutons generally, whom Hit- 
ler has chosen to follow in their lust for world domina- 
tion or ruin. They are not all necessarily Prussians 
racially, but are the heirs of the Knights in spirit, and 
this spirit is inherently that of historic Prussia, which 
— as a separate principality in the days of Frederic 


Mr. Winkler writes in a very interesting, easy and 
clear style. Co tly his book will be read and prob- 
ably much discussed. It is therefore necessary to re- 
mark that throughout the work there is sore lack of 
genuine critical evaluation, at least of the older institu- 
tions of Germany and of the authorities chosen by the 
author to support his thesis. A better insight into the 
norms of historical criticism would have left unobscured 
the formula that greed plus power equals conquest, and 
the extent of the conquest is in direct ratio to the power 
on hand. The extent of the brutality of the conquest 
follows directly on the inadequate reverence for, or 
complete loss of respect for, Christian ideals and their 
sanctions. This formula is more easily proved and is 
more obvious psychologically than the roundabout way 
of trying to prove a Thousand-Year Conspiracy. 

JossPH Rousik 


UNDERGROUND IN NAZILAND 


Tue Smznt War. By Jon B. Jansen and Stefan Weyl. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.75 
TO conceal their identity, the authors, both German 
refugees, are obliged to resort to pseudonyms. Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr vouches for their “integrity and sincerity.” 
So does their book. This, though its pages are strewn 
with the adjective “democratic,” has a Socialist tinge 
and a Socialist solution for the post-war reconstruction 
of Germany. Socialism and democracy never mix. “Ex- 
propriation” and Federal ownership of the means of 
production spells regimentation. Only by force and ter- 
ror can Socialism be made to work at all. This is said 
in refutation of a dangerous European ideology and not 
to criticize these patriotic young men who, because they 
loved justice and hated tyranny, are now exiles from 
their home land. 

Their book has value. The accurate account the authors 
are able to give of the underground opposition to the 
Nazis, in which they played no mean part, is a new 
contribution to the literature of Nazism. Behind the 
underground movement are former Labor and Trade 
Unionists and the Communists. The latter, when forced 
into hiding, were riddled with Nazi spies who betrayed 
them to the Gestapo. They were practically exterminated. 
The labor group also suffered cruel losses, but was 
blessed with determined and more experienced leaders; 
in spite of spies and firing-squads, they still manage to 
carry one. 

About underground methods the authors give minute 
details. In fact, they have composed what is almost a 
textbook. What is the aim of this group? Education, 
say the authors: to keep alive political principles; to 
find out what is happening at home and abroad; to 
prepare for the future. 

There occur a few of the usual mistakes about Catho- 
lics. The authors think that “Loyola” was a Spanish 
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Give Books 
for Easter 


CELESTIAL HOMESPUN 


The Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker 
by Katherine Burton 


Moving, exalting portrayal of the convert, 
priest, author and founder of the Catholic 
World. By the author of “Sorrow Built a 
Bridge,” “Paradise Planters,” etc. 390 
pages. $3.00 


THE HOUSE ON 
HUMILITY STREET 


Memories of the North American College in Rome 
by Martin W. Doherty 


Engaging, rollicking book by a former 
Chicago police reporter who heard the call 
to the priesthood and followed his heart to 
Rome. New printing. 269 pages. Illus. $3.00 


ACROSS A WORLD 


by John J. Considine, M.M., 
with the collaboration of 


Thomas Kernan 


Not only a fascinating account of Catholic 
mission endeavors in Asia and Africa but a 
delightful travel book as well. 400 pages. 
Illus. and maps. $2.50 


LITURGY AND 


PERSONALITY 
by Dietrich von Hildebrand 


Treats of the spiritual formation of the 
individual who lives in accordance with 
the spirit of the liturgy, and the person- 
ality thereby developed. 218 pages. $2.00 


THE REED AND 
THE ROCK 


Portrait of Simon Bruté 
by Theodore Maynard 


Inspiring biography of one of the most 
charming and saintly of the early French 
pioneer priests in the United States. Third 
printing. 283 pages. Illus. $2.75 


Order from your bookstore or from: 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York @ 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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inquisitor; he was not. They believe that Franco fought 
Spaniards who were out for democracy; he did not. As 
to be expected, they condemn Dolifuss and his Catholic 
party in Austria. Giving all credit to the Catholic Church 
in Germany for its opposition to Hitlerism, they repeat 
the charge now going the rounds, that the Bishops were 
too late. Not appreciating the strength of religion, these 
young men consider their political party stronger than 
Christianity in Germany. 

They warn Americans against wishful thinking. The 
Nazis will not crack until crushed. The hope of a revo- 
lution instigated by the German generals is an illusion. 
They do report shortages of labor on farms, slowdowns 
in factories, the menace of increasing foreign laborers 
within Germany. It is to be hoped that if these German 
patriots choose to become American citizens, they will 
do as thousands of their countrymen have done, em- 
brace Americanism, and forget Socialism. 

Grorce T. EBErLz 


FIESTA FOR A SAINT 


LAND WHERE Time Sranps Sri. By Maz Miller. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. $3 
THE traveler in Europe before the war would be lucky 
to drop by accident into Padua on its greatest day, the 
feast of Saint Anthony; or into Siena the day of the 
Pallio. Such luck did Max Miller have during his trip 
in a motor truck down the length of that rocky cactus 
patch, “this arid, bitter land,” which is Lower California. 
He and his party, the naturalists of the San Diego 
Natural History Museum, Lawrence Huey and Frank 
Gander, trundled into San Borja in a cloud of dust dur- 
ing the celebration of the fiesta of Saint Francis Borgia 
himself. 

San Borja was one of the last of the Jesuit mi sions 
to be organized in the 1760’s; the old mission church 
still stands at the base of a rocky ridge spotted with 
sage; its usual population counts two families—but now 
a hundred natives were here for a six-day fiesta and 
without benefit of clergy. But the church bells were 
rung just the same, and the statue of the Saint was 
carried in procession, fiddles played dance music all 
day (a little boy played a bass viol bigger than him- 
self), and pienty of tequila was consumed. The humor- 
ous narrative of these opening chapters has caught and 
analyzed the atmosphere of a most unique fiesta. 

San Borja is one third down the lean peninsula. The 
remaining chapters recount with quaint humor and good 
heart the experiences of the rest of the bumping, bounc- 
ing, dusty journey to the southern tip, San Lucas. There 
are entertaining digressions, for instance, about the is- 
land of Tiburén and the Seri Indians; on the history of 
the pearl fisheries at La Paz; on the explorers who long 
ago skirted the western fringe and the pirates, English 
and Dutch, who haunted these isolated seas. The back- 
ground of the early Jesuit missions is ever present and 
alive with the great names of Kino and Salvatierra, 
Ugarte and Picolo. 

One should not be too squeamish about historical ac- 
curacy in a travelog. On the whole it is reliable, but 
the able Charles III is twice called a halfwit; 1833, not 
1855, is the date of mission secularization; and the 
Jesuits were in Lower California only seventy years, 
from 1697 through 1767. Marvelous cuts from trip photos 
delight the reader, and a cover map aids in following 
the journey. But from this map, important places men- 
tioned in the text, like Comondda, should not have been 
omitted. PereR M. DUNNE 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By Lloyd B. Holsapple. 
Sheed and Ward. $3 
THE historic Constantine, in matters political, admin- 
istrative and especially religious, is an enigma. He de- 
sired Christianity to permeate the lives of his subjects, 
yet the fusion of Catholicism and regalism occurred in 











his own only at the end. By the Edict of Milan he 
granted the Church legal recognition and toleration. onlv 
to shackle it by a more insidious Caesaro-Papism. Cen- 
sured by his contemporaries for an easy-going manner 
in yet capable of vigor ard violence in 
legislation, murder and war, Constantine has been the 
object of varying estimates from Julian the Apostate to 
Seeck, from Eusebius to Salvatorelli. 

Professor Holsapple has again thoroughly reviewed 
the evidence, portraying the heritage from imperial pre- 
decessors and the unsolved problems of government, 
succession to the purple, frontier defense, finance and 
the Church. Constantine’s adaptations, featured by cen- 
tralization, bureaucracy and orientalism, are treated, as 
the hero passes through civil war to the ultimate con- 
solidation of imperial power. But the greater part of 
the book considers Constantine’s dealings with the 
Church, from the vision, through the African schism and 
Arian heresies, to conversion; it delineates an interest 
prompted by superstition, moving through the stages 
of curiosity and solicitude to the final acceptance of 
Baptism. 

Holsapple has presented an account of an era and a 
figure linking the ancient and medieval worlds, an ac- 
count conscientiously documented but in parts repetitious 
and colorlessly written. The first quarter of the book 
background, all very true, could have been streamlined 
for the sake of proportion, and seems to limit Con- 
stantine’s originality to the toleration of the Church. 
Such, however, apparently contradicts the implications 
of chapters 18-20. A religious motive for the foundation 
of Constantinople seems unnecessary and unproven (p. 
305). While rectifying some distorted past evaluations 
of the subject and while professing a Catholic approach, 
the author has in parts, I submit, whitewashed a charac- 
ter for whom the Church need hold no brief. 

JosepH A. Rock 


MENTAL ILLNEss: A GUIDE FoR THE FAMILY. By Edith 

Stern. The Commonwealth Fund, N. Y. $1 
WITH the increased hospitalization of mental patients, 
due not merely to increased incidence of mental dis- 
orders but to a more enlightened care of the victims, 
there is need of a book such as Mrs. Edith Stern has 
written. 

A family in which such illness strikes is doubly 
stricken. There is the usual anxiety over the illness of 
a member of the family and—perhaps harder to bear— 
the stigma which still attaches to any form of mental 
disorder. In the bewilderment that so often ensues, 
families will find here advice on procedure, from the 
first incidence of the disease on through hospitalization, 
till temporary or full discharge enables the family to 
welcome back the afflicted loved one. An added feature 
of the book is the legal advice on commitment, which 
will vary for different States. 

In the last chapter, “There’s More You Can Do,” there 
are some excellent suggestions on how the average 
citizen can promote better legislation on the treatment 
of mental disease and extend the practice of the cocr- 
poral works of mercy in behalf of the mentally ill. 
Sodality sections eager for new projects for their zeal 
vill find some helpful suggestions. Hucu J. BIHLer 


IN COMMEMORATION OF WILLIAM JAMES, 1842-1942. 
Columbia University Press. $2.75 
IT is always difficult to review a Festschrift or memo- 
rial volume adequately, for the simple reason that, in the 
nature of things, a symposium may lack true unity and 
that the individual contributions will necessarily be tan- 
talizingly brief. In the present case this usual problem 
is further complicated by the evident effort made by 
of the contributors to emulate the pillagers of 
Boethius’ old nurse, Philosophy, they who rent great 
clouts from her garment and, satisfied, “went away 
wening that I had gone with them everydel.” Prof. 
Kallen, who contributes the foreword, refers to this 
emulous dialectical virtuosity as being unfair to James, 
“with his incessant change and growth, his generous 





OUTSTANDING— 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS, 


by Christopher Dawson, $2.50 


COMMONWEAL calls this “The best overall picture 
of the true significance of the 1940’s in the history of 
Western Civilization. The book reaches its climax in 


is a book of major importance in the discussion of 
Christianity’s present and future problems.” 


EUROPE: The Great Republic 
by Ross J. S$. Hoffman, $1.00 
A critical analysis of the historical significance of the 


idea of an International Community, with an estimate 
as to its value as a contribution toward the organization 
admirable introduction 


of peace. “His in should on ao 
account be skipped. He is anxious to get us back to 
fundamentals, in regard to which some kinds of the 


very diverse persons who have in the United States 
been labelled ‘liberals’ may turn out to be 
citizens of the Cred republic. .. . An antidote to 
worse-than-Wellsi planning that threatens us.”"— 
THOUGHT. 


PLACES: 51 New Essays 
by Hileire Belloc, $2.50 


Mr. Belloc says: “I have collected here many an im- 
pression of travel of a sort which I fear can never be 
repeated. I am afraid I do n in 
the effect of travel as an aid to wisdom. And yet one 
can’t help wishing that people knew more about other 
people. The t bond would be religion. A second 
and feebler ie travel.” Here he writes of 
MOSCOW REMEMBERED, LUXEMBOURG, 
THE NORTHERN PEACE, THE TWIN SOUL 
OF SPAIN, WARSAW REMEMBERED, PORTU- 
GAL, ON FRONTIERS, AVIGNON, DANZIG, 
ON TRAVEL DURING WAR, CARTHAGE, 
DAMASCUS, THE LOW COUNTRIES, ON 
WANDERING, AN EPISODE OF WAR, STOCK- 
HOLM REMEMBERED, etc. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
by N. S. Timasheff, $2.00 


Professor Michael Karpovich of Harvard University 
writes in THOUGHT: “The best study on the subject 
so far available in any language. Contains much infor- 
mation that will be new to American readers.” THE 
NEW REPUBLIC calls it: “Highly informative, thor- 
oughly documented and rigorously honest . . . a must 
for all those interested in Russia.” TIMASHEFF 
says: “Religious freedom in Russia, so long as Com- 
munists continue to rule, is impossible.” This is the 
book to which Vice-President Wallace referred in his 
Ohio speech a month ago. 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 
by John Farrow, $3.50 


This fascinating, authentic, popular narrative of all the 
Popes from Peter to Pius XII continues to be the most 
popular Catholic best seller in the non-fiction field. It 
belongs in every family library and in every public 
library as well. “1900 YEARS IS A LONG TIME.” 
“AUTHENTIC BACKGROUND.” “HISTORY 
FLAMES IN THE MIND AS ONE TURNS THE 
PAGES OF THIS BOOK.” 


SHEED & WARD, 63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Elizabeth Jordan’s 


new novel 


HERSELF 


The scene of this story is one the author knows 
well and reproduces with insight and imagination 
— the little town of Waynesboro which is rocked 
by a strange catastrophe. Miss Jordan works up 
to an unusual and dramatic climax in a novel 
replete with mystery, excitement and romance. 
“Unusual depth, with magnificent development of 
character.” N. Y. World-Telegram $2.50 








Po ees aren es as aan ewan as ae 
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Action and romance 
in Modern Ireland 


DARK DARRAGH 


By Edith Rubel Mapother 


This engaging novel portrays the struggle of 
Shirley Lester to secure for her son Michael the 
heritage of Darragh, an ancient Irish estate long 
in the Lester family. It is a story of real beauty 
and interest. “The very air and unique charm of 
Ireland have been captured.” N.Y.Ttmes $2.50 








APPLETON-CENTURY 
35 WEST 32nd ST., N. Y. 
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PRINTS & AUTOGRAPHS 


Bought and Seld — Catalogues Issued 
Catholic History and Theology Wanted 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, tne. 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. % 
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: $3.00 
Write: THE JURIST, The Cathelle University of America, Washington, DB. C. 
LATIN FOR 


ORBIS VIVUS s*tEh.cts 


By Ella Frances Lynch. The only Latin book published 
in four hundred years adapted to the child’s age, needs, 
and affections. A non-Latinist teacher gets excellent re- 
sults. Postpaid, $1.25. Institute of Domestic Education, 
Minerva, N. Y. In-the-Adirondacks. 














hospitality of thought, and his constant striving after 

perfection in expression.” The lay reader who has 

no special in philosophy or psychology will 

it easier going in Prof. Kallen’s second category of atti- 

tude, “that of interpretation,” to reach “the springs of 

his vision,” “to catch the breath of his living spirit.” 
The James who 


quently lie outside, or on the periphery, of his formal 
system; we treasure his intimations of orthodoxy, as 
when he remarked that he believed more in immortality 
as he grew older because he feit he was growing more 
fit to live; and we can only regret that his yearning for 
a friendly Deity, “having an environment, being in time, 
and working out a history just like ourselves,” could not 


and Co. $3 


The Guthries took over a ramshackle house on the 
side of a rocky hill. Mama’s health declined, and some- 
times she acted queerly. Only Papa was sorry when a 
cyclone lifted the roof off and tore the house apart. 
Nobody suspected that Mama had anything to do with 
that. With the striking of oil in town the family pros- 
pered for a while in a decent dwelling. Then the Guthrie 
nemesis struck again. A kerosene stove exploded and 
burned Clara to death. The local oil boom soon petered 
out and Papa lost every cent he had. For a year they 
tried living in Oklahoma City. 

Okemah was a ghost town when they returned to it 
in 1923. At its dusty edge they found an abandoned 
shack. It was Woody’s last home. When this one went 
up in smoke, Mama was taken to an insane asylum and 
Papa was sent to Texas to recover from his burns. Left 
to his own resources, Woody took to the road. He learned 
to strum a guitar and improvise songs “telling what I 
thought was wrong and how to make it right, songs 
that said what was thinking. And this has 
held me ever since.” It is a thoroughly weird story 
with little of art and plenty of artifice, grammatically 
grotesque and brazenly vulgar. You who would read it, 
beware the spider’s silky web! MICHAEL J. HARDING 





JOSEPH PouBIK heads the Department of History 
at Loyola University in Chicago. His special field 
is late medieval Germany. 

Grorce T. Eserte professes English literature at 
Boston College. 

Peter M. Dunne, of the University of San Fran- 
cisco, is recognized as a first-rate authority on 

the Southwestern Missions. 
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MUSIC 


A FITTING contributicn to the musical activities of 
Holy Week will take form in an all-Bach piano recital 
to be given at Town Hall, Wednesday evening, April 21, 
by the eminent Russian pianist, Alexander Borovsky, 
known as the greatest living exponent of the piano 
music of the master, Johann Sebastian Bach. This is 
Mr. Borovsky’s first all-Bach recital in America, but he 
is no stranger to these shores, having played fourteen 
times with Koussevitsky and the Boston Symphony. This 
past month he appeared twice at Carnegie Hall, first in 
recital, and then with the Boston Orchestra, playing the 
Third Piano Concerto by Prokofeiff, a modern work in 
which he is also very much at home. 

Continuing in the footsteps of that famous Bach 
disciple, the late Harold Samuels, who brought large 
audiences together the world over to hear this music, 
Mr. Borovsky gave his initiate recitals of Bach in Vienna 
in the autumn of 1937. At that time, Joseph Marx was 
the music critic for the Neues Wiener Journal (he is 
known in this country for his exquisite art songs that 
are frequently found on song programs) and was so 
impressed with this playing that he wrote: “Borovsky 
refuses all exterior display, therefore the inner probity 
becomes much greater. He combines the freedom of 
phantasy with the greatest severity. This is the formula 
for Bach.” Music lovers gathered in Prague, Copenhagen, 
London, Amsterdam, Paris, Brussels, Buenos Aires, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City to hear 
Borovsky give his masterful interpretations which, he 
says, can be a joy instead of a formidable experience. 

Let us consider this program which opens with the 
Toccata in C minor. This is one of the rare instances 
where Bach wrote two cadenzas into a fugue section. 
Mr. Borovsky will not ignore the Inventions in Three 
Voices. He will play the episodic B minor, the melodic 
E major, and the happy A major. These are the little 
masterpieces that have taught students how to make 
the piano sing. 

No Bach program would be complete without preludes 
and fugues selected from the 106 editions of The Well 
Tempered Clavichord. In Volume One, there are only six 
designations of the tempo, never “piano” or “forte,” no 
dots or arcs for staccato-legato, no general character of 
performance such as tranquillo, dolce, energico—no 
words at all! We know that Bach left few indications of 
interpretation except in the Italian Concerto and the 
French Overture where he suggests piano and forte. 

In the Prelude in A minor, Volume Two, a chromatic 
pattern descends and then ascends, and ends with a 
combination of both. The Fugue is dramatic in its for- 
tissimo, and its repetitious diminished seventh chords. 
With the adding of the voices, all varieties of notes are 
played at the same time, coming to a torrential climax. 
Bach is always logical. He frequently writes his themes 
with halves and quarter notes, then bringing in eighth 
notes, finishing with smaller divisions. 

The Fantasy in A minor is the shortest known, con- 
taining just one manuscript line of big chords. The 
Fugue, marked allegro, is the longest fugue Bach ever 
wrote—198 bars. Words fail to describe the exquisite 
color of the Prelude and Fugue in B Flat minor from 
Volume One. Borovsky calls the G major Prelude (Vol- 
ume Two), harpsichordistic, and the Fugue (one of two 
existing in five voices), a miraculous work with a finale 
that only a genius could write. 

The program also includes the English Suite in G 
minor, a cycle of six dances united by the same tonality; 
the French Overture or Partita in B minor, a rarely pro- 
ee ee eee 

udes arranged by Busoni: Awake! Calls the Voice, Re- 
joice Beloved Christians and In Thee Is Joy. 
ANNABEL COMFORT 








An Ideal Gift for 
Easter Giving 





THE 


Eternal 
Purpose 


An arrangement of Scriptural texts that 
cannot fail to be of comfort and strength to 
all who face the sorrow and suffering of 
eur world. Just published. $1.50 





Compiled by 
BLANCHE MARY KELLY 


Order your copy now from either 
your bookseller or the publisher 


HARPER & BROTHERS . 49 East 33rd St. N. Y. 





THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP . Cathie olsen 


Westminster, Md., and 826 Newton Street, Brookland, 
Cathelic and Secular Books of All Publishers Prom A AS, 
Best Librery Discounts to All Catholic Institutions. Secondhand 

Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased for 
Cash. Catalogue iser-d monthly to Reverend Clergy end — 








THE MASS AS CENTER OF CATHOLIC LIVING 


Six lectures by the Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J. 


Thursday Evenings — April 29th through Mey 27th 
8:30 P.M. 
at the CARROLL CLUB, 120 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Admission $1.00 per lecture 
Sponsored by THE GUILD GALLERY 











HOLY BIBLE | aiationan‘Vinsion 


1300 pages. 14 colored maps. Family record 
$2.58 to $11.00. Send for circular AB343. 


33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, N. Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 
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THE SCAPULAR BUREAU 
Faculties, Information.“Hverything for the Scapular” 
Scapulars, All-wool, certified (Brown or white-cords) 

One Pair 15 cents —6 Pairs 50 cents. 
Mary in Her Scapular Promise (By John M. Haffert) 
Deluxe $2.50— Brochure 50 cents 


Letter from Lisieux The Scapular Devotion 
(Haffert) ........ $1.75 (Magennis) ....... $1.00 
Life of St. Simon Stock (Magennis)—Paper 40c—.75 
Scapular Instructions — Scapular Trinity — 
I Promise Salvation...... Three for 25 cents 
(Special prices on large orders) 


Carmelite National Shrine of Our Lady of the Scapular 
338 EAST 29rn STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 
NINETY-SIX ACRES TWELVE MILES FROM 
CENTRAL 


BORDERING STATION 
HUDSON RIVER NEW YORK CITY 


Write For BULLETIN A 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
e 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 











TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Secretary. 
Tarrytown, WN. Y. 





EXTENSIONS: 1027 Fifth Ave., 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY 
4th Street, 


Fifth Avenue and dress Reverend Mother. 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 

tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 

dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher - 
training, music, home economics, science. 


Degrees — B.A., B.S. in Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey & 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic Col for the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 

Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 

Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 

delphia Main Line P.R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special ciasses in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers your daughter (Kindergarten 
and Grades |-8). |. Small classes. 2. Individual instruction. 3. Art, 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus — Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburg 800 
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THEATRE 


OKLAHOMA. The Theatre Guild, which sorely needed 
another success this season, has suddenly one 
worthy of the acclaim that greeted it. It is long since I 
have been part of such an enthusiastic gathering as the 
second night audience of Oklahoma, at the St. James 
Theatre. There was a love feast on both sides of the 
footlights, for audience and players had read the reviews 
of the first night performance and everybody was happy. 
The leading actors and actresses were given a rousing 
reception even before they had time to act. Each of 
the song hits which are to ring in our ears the rest of 
the Spring and all through the Summer was encored 
almost before it was finished. In short, we were in the 
presence of a smash hit, and everybody was in a mood 
to celebrate the triumph. 

Oklahoma has a real story made from a popular book 
of years ago, Green Grow the Lilacs, by Lynn Riggs. It 
also has charming music, a splendid cast, with some 
real “finds” in it and, with a few exceptions, superb 
dances. Make up your mind to hear half a dozen of its 
songs on every side of you for the next year. One of 
them is wisely given you during the first minutes of 
the production—Oh, What a Beautiful Mornim’. It puts 
you in a thoroughly responsive mood for all the charm- 
ing lyrics and choruses that follow—People Will Say. 
Out of My Dreams, The Surrey with the Fringe on the 
Top—and at least a dozen others. One of the problems 
our young people will have to solve in the next few 
months is which of these songs to sing most. They will 
end by singing all of them all the time, with juke-boxes 
taking up the refrain wherever friendly juke-boxes are 
found. 

The plot is good enough to tell you about, which I 
haven’t the space to do. What I want to be sure to men- 
tion is the pep of the whole performance, the abound- 
ing spirit the members of the cast put into it and the 
beauty of the entire production. It is time, also, to give 
some individual credits. Among these keep in mind the 
book and captivating lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II, 
the music by Richard Rodgers, the stage direction by 
Rouben Mamoulian, the settings by Lemuel Ayres, the 
costumes by Miles White, and the excellent singing, 
dancing and acting by practically every member of the 
company. One can’t mention them all, of course, but 
there is a newcomer, Joan Roberts, who already has 
her audiences at her feet. There is also a lad named 
Alfred Drake, with an extremely good voice, who is put- 
ting over the best songs in the review. Celeste Holm and 
Lee Dixon are players on whom you will want to keep 
at least one eye part of the time. 

There’s a lady in the front row of America’s readers 
who is vigorously signaling to me. Yes, Madam, I was 
just about to mention that. There are moments when 
vulgarities lift their ugly heads, especially in some of 
the dances, and in the pictures on the walls of the “cow 
man’s” hut. But most of us are too absorbed in the beau- 
tiful features of the production to take very much notice 
of them. 


THE FAMILY. Oscar Serlin’s production of Victor Wolf- 
son’s drama at the Windsor ended briskly after five 
performances. The Family could and should have been 
saved. It had a fine company, but in my judgment the 
direction was wrong. Almost every player was made to 
shout his or her lines, obviously in the effort to “pep 
up” the action. Lucile Watson alone escaped this handi- 
cap and gave us one of her usual fine interpretations in 
the leading feminine role. But Evelyn Arden, whose 
beautiful work in Our Town we all remember with such 
pleasure, overplayed the role of Mme. Militza, incred- 
ible as this seems. ELIZABETH JORDAN 














FILMS 


EDGE OF DARKNESS. Battlefronts scattered all over 
the world again claim Hollywood’s attention this week. 
Again, too, one of the best of the crop from moviedom’s 
capital is concerned with Norway and its invasion by 
ruthless Nazi hordes. Comparison of this presentation 
with The Moon Is Down is inevitable. They both have 
the same locale, treat a fundamental theme and whip 
up an audience’s emotions to fever heat, but there like- 
ness ends. The other film emphasizes the spiritual, the 
mental torture of a nation, this one places its accent on 
brutality and physical strength. With amazing dramatic 
power and a terrorizing depiction of force, the story 
of the ghost fishing town of Trollness is told. At the 
introduction, dead Norwegians and Nazis strew the 
streets. In flashbacks the bravery of the natives is eulo- 
gized and the iniquity of the invaders is bared. First, 
through acts of sabotage in the fish canneries, the people 
passively resist the aggressors and plan revolt when 
arms arrive from Britain. With increasingly horrific 
savagery the German commandant repays each in- 
cident while he practically taunts the people into an 
open uprising. Goaded past human endurance, the climax 
comes when a father kills the Nazi sergeant who at- 
tacked his daughter. Arrest of all the patriots’ sus- 
pected leaders ensues and the battle is on. In a final 
devastating scene of carnage every Nazi dies along with 
most of the male inhabitants of Trollness. With the 
cast headed by Errol Flynn and Ann Sheridan, cine 
magoers are apt to be misled into thinking that this pic- 
ture follows the accepted romantic drivel routine. Not 
for more than a few seconds does it tarry over such 
trivialities. Walter Huston, Ruth Gordon, Judith Ander- 
son and Helmut Dantine are some of the supporting 
cast who give vivid portrayals. Lewis Milestone’s direc- 
tion highlights the sharp, uneven moods of the narra- 
tive. Because of its subject matter and the ferociousness 
with which it is presented, this is strictly for adult con- 
sumption. (Warner Brothers) 


ASSIGNMENT IN BRITTANY. Suspense is the keynote 
of this drama of occupied France. Though replete with 
thrills built around the experiences of a French officer 
who impersonates a traitorous Briton, there is no over- 
emphasis on brute force or the horrors of enslavement. 
Underneath, the terrible currents of war determine the 
patterns of the story’s unwinding, but on the surface 
the predicament of the spy is paramoupt. There are 
the mother and the sweetheart of the Nazi collaborator 
who must be fooled by the spy who is attempting to 
discover the location of a secret submarine base. His 
association with both these women meanders through 
some strange phases before the agent realizes that his 
counterpart had not inspired affection any place. Need- 
less to say, the spy secures help and achieves his pur- 
pose in entertainment that works up to a crescendo of 
excitement. Pierre Aumont, a newcomer to the Ameri- 
can screen, makes a favorable impression in his debut. 
Susar Peters, Margaret Wycherly and Richard Whorf 
are very capable headliners in the cast. All the family 
will be more than a little breathless over this record of 
espionage. (MGM) 


PETTICOAT LARCENY. Though this is just another 
unimportant offering, it is made conspicuous by the 
portrayal of a precocious child played by Joan Carroll. 
The young radio star goes out to get color for her 
sketches. She meets up with a trio of burglars and is 
involved in a kidnaping before she returns to a normal 
life. It is an annoying and unpleasant characterization 
that will not endear such young smart alecs to any 
screen audience. Recommendation is made for adults. 
(RKO) Mary SHERIDAN 


-—~ SIENA HEIGHTS —, 
x COLLECE x 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 

Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 

Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 

ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 

Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 
QQ 
ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 


St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE wasnincrow, bd. c. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Carholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 


100-acre county campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


“DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


St. Mlizabeth Hospital School of Nursing 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY, Accredited School, 
cenducted by the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. 


Four Years Schoo! required. Loas 
For Info address: Superintendent of Nurses. 














Petry | as 
BRESCIA COLLEGE | URSULINE COLLEGE 
A 
AFFILIATED wire ee eee onan OF AMERICA 
Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and .hilosophy. T 
Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleaas, La. 








COLLEGE CF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory oi Music is maintained in conneo- 
tion with the College. gy ray 4 on the upper ve 
On. hundred acre campus. ed by th hyr”, “Hie 

“The 400." ONLY FIVE SoIOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO. 








Mount Saint a OWTADELEIIA 
LADELPHIA 
Resident and Day Sehools for Girls — Conducted bythe. Sisters of Salt Jonah 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses — S Courses in Art and Masic 
Affiliated with the Catholic University. Accredited by the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education and the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
of the Middle States and Maryland 











SWIMMING POOL - GYMNASIUM - HOCKEY - TENNIS 
e a 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE PENNsivanta 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Pully Accredited ; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secreta 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 
ewimm pool, lake, campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. 
-book on request. 40 minutes from Philedeiphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. p 
eB 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITIC 


Eprror: I read your magazine from cover to cover, and 
find it most inspiring for an educated Catholic. How- 
ever there is one point on which I wish to offer a de- 
murrer (as your esteemed Father Blakely used to say). 

In your correspondence columns there is a great over- 
balance of negative talk. It appears that most who write 
to you think it their duty to find flaws in your articles 
and, as a result, their comments tell you how wrong 
your writers are and how poorly they speak on cur- 
rent topics. If that is the usual type of letter that comes 
to you, of course it will be the type that you print. 

Could you not do something to encourage correspon- 
dents to send in letters that appraise your contributions 
rather than pick holes in them? Your column would do 
much good if those letters would emphasize the sound 
writing done, or if they pointed out further develop- 
ments and uses for the ideas expressed in the articles. 
What we Catholics need is to build up our intellectual 
manpower, not to snipe at it and knock down everyone 
who attempts to offer a new idea. 

I say this with full respect for all the achievements 
of your Staff and your contributors. Yours for a greater 


AMERICA. 
Chicago, Ill. Pav. S. Lizerz 


PRO BEVERIDGE 


Evrror: I see that the National City Bank Bulletin does 
not approve of the Beveridge Plan. Of course, most 
people will quarrel with this or that detail, but leave it 
to our “financial minds” to turn the thing down, lock, 
stock and barrel. These people seem to be living still in 
the classical economic world, a never-land, if there ever 
was one. And all the old props are hung in the same 
spots—“the incentive of earning one’s salt,” “ Z 
the abler elements of the community,” “Socialism,” “low- 
ering the standards of living,” etc. 

These financial folk just can’t seem to realize that a 
human being has the needs, and hence the right to the 
means of living, if they be available. Certainly we in 
America, if we use our talents properly, possess all that 
is needed for life. If so, why deny them to anyone? 
Given scarcity, and the philosophy of the claw and the 
tooth, it is true that the abler elements of the commu- 
nity will thrive at the expense of their weaker brethren. 

I just can’t see how intelligent people can see justice 
(forgetting charity for the moment) in an arrangement 
that deliberately creates shortages in necessities, so that 
the more competent can have luxuries. It’s like the king 
who deliberately takes land his people need to make a 
park for himself and his friends. He calculates most 
scientifically the minimum of food his lower minions 
need to give them the strength to work for his comfort. 

If our men of finance could only have this driven 
home to them in dramatic fashion! They just don’t 
think things through far enough to see that the slums 
with their filth, their rickets, yes, even their vices, are 
directly caused by coupon-clipping and voting proxies 
and complete neglect of the responsibilities that go with 
ownership. 

New York, N. Y. E. W. C. 


ART IN CHURCHES 


Eprror: Mr. Barry Byrne’s ~:t column is fast becoming 
one of the most valuable features of any American 
Catholic periodical. It is not only instructive in a most 
important branch of culture, but his insistence on giving 
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CORRESPONDENCE 







the devil his due is a badly needed antidote to that type 
of scholarship which demands “unequivocal condemna- 
tion” of all the works of many of the leading geniuses 
who have made our time. No one knows better than 
Mr. Byrne the evil that has sprung from Picasso. It has 
been almost as bad as the influence of Marxism, Freu- 
dianism or laissez-faire Capitalism. But must scholar- 
ship refuse to approve the good in these movements 
just to prove to the world they oppose the evil in them? 
God forbid. Such folly would not only result in medioc- 
ity but it would leave entirely to Protestants the free- 
ing of slaves, to Communists the drastic economic re- 
forms we need and to artists the major task of 
beautifying God’s earth with works from the hands of 
man. 

This is not to say one must agree with all that Mr. 
Byrne writes on art; or for that matter with all that is 
written on art by Maritain, Couturier or Watkins. I laid 
down Mr. E. I. Watkin’s scholarly little book Catholic 
Art and Culture convinced that here at last was the 
explanation of why Catholicism has given way to secu- 
larism as the mother of the arts, only to pick up Mr. 
Byrne’s column in America for February 27 and read a 
different explanation. I found it very easy to accept Mr. 
Watkins’ high praise for Baroque art. It made it so 
much easier to believe in his promise of a greater Cath- 
olic art than either Baroque or Gothic when contempla- 
tives overcome the power of Satan in the world. But I 
could not forget that the architect of Saint Thomas 
Apostle had earned the right to speak, and so I was 
back where humility must drive every student when the 
doctors disagree—to the land of hope, if a Christian, to 
a no-mans-land, if a skeptic. 

I admit the doctors have me in the middle, but not 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. I worship in a 
church outstanding for the kind of chaste beauty Mr. 
Byrne admires and I love it. Yet I pray for the day 
when we will have more of the richly decorated chapels 
of the type of the interior of the Perpetual Adoration 
Chapel at Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, an interior 
Mr. Watkins would approve. From which will stem the 
churches of the future? We shall all know, if the tribe 
of Catholic art critics mentioned above increases and 
we who read them have an open mind and join the 
ranks of the contemplatives. 

LaGrange, Ill. C. V. Hiccins 


BOMBING OF CITIES 


Eprror: Although it has ever been an axiom that during 
war “truth is the first casualty,” yet it is the altogether 
dubious distinction of modern warfare to develop an 
unwritten slogan, viz. “the non-combatants be hanged.” 
On January 28, 1916, Colonel House met and con- 
versed with the German Foreign Secretary, Von Jagow. 
How the lives of non-combatants were estimated even 
at that time can readily be seen from the following ex- 
cerpts from their conversation as recorded for us by 
Colonel House: 
Von Jagow spoke with much feeling of the criticism 
made of Germany for her undersea warfare, and 
tried to explain how difficult it was for commanders 
to properly discriminate. I insisted that it was as 
brutal and useless as their Zeppelin raids. The sum 
total of deaths from Zeppelin attacks was less than 
200 at present—mostly women and children. The net 
result, I thought, was of enormous value to the Allies. 
This opinion was concurred in by a British Cabinet 
official who regretted that the Zeppelins did not go 








Recently the radio gave 


air-men drop block-busters on Mount Vesuvius. Whether 

the commentator was giving out fact or fiction in this 

particular instance, I do not know. What I do know is 

this: Churchill and Germany got together in this war 

and in the last with regard to the more humane treat- 
can 


ment of prisoners. They get together now and see 
to it that their planes confine themselves as much as 
possible to military objectives. 

Maryland H. J. C. 


WAR AND THE PASSION 


Eprror: Countless books have been brought forth by the 
war. Among them is one which is excellent and most 
unusual—This War Is the Paesion, by Frances Caryll 
Houselander. This is a spiritual book which links up 
the war, our passion, with Christ’s Passion. It points out 
how we can offer all our hardships, sufferings and sac 
rifices to Christ. It reminds one of a modern 4 Kempis. 
And, in its sane outlook on the unity of nations under 
Christ, it is a first-rate antidote for the books which 
spread hatre~. 

This War Is the Passion is not a new book. I call at- 
tention to it at this time because I have found that it is 
not as well known as its value merits. Sheed and Ward 
published a new edition a few months ago. It will help 
each one of us in our spiritual life and in our war effort 
and should fill the first spot for Lenten reading. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. JosePH W. O’Donovan, S.J. 


HOLY CHILDHOOD FOUNDER 


Eprror: I note in your Underscorings that the Holy 
Childhood Association will celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of its founding by the French Bishop of 
Nancy, Monsignor Charles de Forbin-Janson. I wonder 
if the Association has ever paid a visit to the French 
church on Twenty-third Street where the Bishop is hon- 
ored by a Tablet written in beautiful French, given by 
my father, the late Louis Bancel Binsse, whose parents 
were friends of the saintly Bishop and with whom he 
stopped over when in New York? Bishop Forbin-Janson 
gave generously to the French church, and his sanctity 
and zeal will always be remembered as a type of holi- 
ness that France has always been renowned for. 
New York City ALice E. WARREN 


CORRECTION 


Eprror: On page 675 of your edition dated March 27, 
we read that Chaplain John P. Washington wis in the 
U. S. Navy. Please be advised that the late Chaplain 
Washington was commissioned an Army Chaplain and 
assigned to the 76th Division, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., of which Division I am the Division Chaplain. He 
was attached to the 76th Division Artillery until a short 
time before his death at sea. 

It might be of interest to mention also that the soldier 
to whom Chaplain Washington gave the life-jacket had 
lost his own. Survivors so state. 

P. L. Cronin (Lt. Colonel) 


Division Chaplain 
Fort George G. Meade, Md. 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 





TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


canoeing, aq arch- 
ery, , tennis, dra- 
matics, J Camp. Private chapel 
on 25th year. Catalog 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 





$90 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 

















Special Offer For Limited Time Only 


Msgr. Le Camus 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
a 95 00 


1500 pages. s set 


“Many years of study and many years of travel went to 
the writing of it, and the steady demand for new editions 
enabled the author to embody in it ever fresh results of 
study and observation. Father Hickey has translated the 
sixth edition into scholarly English and it is published in 
three sumptuous volumes of about 500 pages each, with 
maps, notes, and indexes, the very model of a book for 
study and reference.”—The Month (London). 








ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With special permission of 
Thomas Baker of London, we wish to announce the 
first American edition of one of the greatest spiritual 
classics in the English translation. 516 Pages. 


SPECIAL PREPUBLICATION OFFER: 


All orders received before the date of publication, 
June Ist, will be billed at the special prepublication 
price of $2.75. After that date the price will be 
$3.75. Order Your Copy Today! 























OUR PUBLICATIONS 


() Codex iuris canonici..................... $2.50 
(0 St. Francis Sales: Love of God........... $2.50 
(1 St. John Chrysostom: On the Priesthood... $1.25 
C) Lae Rochelle: Handbook Medical Ethics... $1.75 
(0 Le Camus: Life of Christ, 3 volumes..... $5.00 
(1) Dom Verner Moore, OSB: Prayer........ $1.75 
se 2. ¢ freee $2.00 
() Ryan: The Church in South American 

tee, pk ee cee acta dee seks $1.75 
() Tanquerey: Doctrine and Devotion........ $2.00 
(] Tanquerey: Spiritual Life ................ $3.00 
(0 St. Teresa: Autobiography............ ... $2.75 


Kindly send me books checked above. 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Md. 
Catholic Booksellers 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ©@ Conducted by the Jesuits 


Announces New Classes Starting July 6, 1943 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, New York City. 


Fordham College. Courses Leading te A.B. and B.S. degrees. 
Fordham College. Evening Division. B.S. in Social Science. 
Sehool of Business. B.S. degree with Business Majors. 
College of Pharmacy. B.S. in Pharmacy. 


PARADE 


WITH women in 1943 taking over more and more of the 
fields of activity hitherto dominated by men, the news- 
papers of the year 2043 A.D. may read somewhat as 
follows: 


News dispatch. October 11, 2043. Samuel J. Anthony, 















































Graduate School Summer Session, July 6-August 14. 


At Woolworth Buliding, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
School of Education Summer Session July 6-August 14. 
Scheol of Law. New Classes Starting June 14, 1943. 


At 134-136 East 39th St., New York City. 
Scheol of Secial Service. Full Semester Summer Session 
Starts June 21, 1943 — for Candidates for Master's Degree. 
ACCELERATED PROGRAMS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
Write for Announcements. Specify Depa:tment. 


president of the “Votes for Men League,” arrived in 
the city yesterday for a short stay. In a press confer- 
ence, Mr. Anthony predicted a tremendous change in 
public sentiment with regard to male suffrage would 
occur in the next decade. “There is no good reason,” he 
argued, “why men should be deprived of the franchise. 
Scientists report that men are just as intelligent as 
women, just as reliable, just as honest.” His organiza- 
tion, he revealed, would continue its agitation until vic- 
tory is achieved. Mr. Anthony was one of the fourteen 
men who recently chained themselves to chairs in the 
gallery of the House of Representatives in an effort to 
focus national attention on the equal-rights-for-men 
movement. At that time, the Speaker of the House, Miss 
Sarah Trigger, characterized Mr. Anthony’s activities as 
anti-democratic. 


Newspaper dispatch. October 4, 2043. Before a jam- 
packed ball park, the St. Louis Browns yesterday won 
the third game of the World Series from the Boston 
Braves. Heroine of the game was the young rookie, 
Miss Cuttle, who held the Braves to twenty-two hits. 
Miss Sippe of the Browns knocked a home run in the 
third. Miss Battles of the Braves hit a three-bagger in 
the eighth, while the heavy-hitting Miss Gorker of the 
Braves struck out three times. A small section of the 
bleachers was reserved for men. 


Newspaper dispatch. October 8, 2043. “Man’s place is 
in the home,” Mrs. Fanny Blitz told members of the 
Society for Female Supremacy, gathered yesterday to 
commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion. Referring to current demands for the emancipation 
of men, Mrs. Blitz declared: “These fanatics are spread- 
ing discontent among the male population. Some of 
them even go to the length of stating that the woman’s 
place is in the home, not the man’s.” A volume of boos 
rose in the hall at this juncture. “We know whose place 
is in the home,” Mrs. Blitz exclaimed. “These fanatics 
strive to induce men to enter the white-collar and no- 
collar fields of labor. It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to secure male cooks, houseworkers and knitters. 
This question—whose place is in the home—must be set- 
tled so decisively that it will never rear its head again. 
And I assure you when it is settled, it will not be the 
women who are found in the home.” An ovation was 
tendered Mrs. Blitz at the conclusion of her stirring 
address. 


Newspaper dispatch. October 15, 2043. Miss Sarah 
(Goldie) Spaffer last night knocked out Miss Phyllis 
Montmorency in the eleventh round of a scheduled fif- 
teen-round battle for the lightweight crown. Three rights 
and two lefts to the jaw finished Miss Montmorency. 














HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 
Batrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 








A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCES and EDUCATION. 








NAVAL ROTC 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 





Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 








When in New York See This Broadcast 
WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * 
Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 




















NEW TESTAMENT 
ORIGINAL RHEIMS — CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 


imprimatur of an Aer Spellman, 8.T.D. 
TYPE “A sor" FOR MIDDLE Ageo over. From 





























Sinpina. Vv Wy FLEXIOLE dcp’ ed eenuine taaTHeR $4.00 
At all Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. Newspaper dispatch. October 16, 2043. Mrs. Gladys Fipps, 
33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN 60. New "York, N. Y. unable because of an indisposition to attend her press 
ous Bouay BS SD conference, was represented by her husband, Mr. Gladys 
Fipps, whose name before marriage was Mr. Harry 
«kkk ik * * *« *« = = + #%4Higgs. Mr. Fipps said: “My wife believes that there are 





times when men have to become the breadwinners for 
the family. She thinks that in such circumstances men 
could perform the less laborious tasks around factories 
and even some of the more laborious works. She has 
encountered several male blacksmiths and even three or 
four male stevedores. She even goes to the length of 
stating that in restricted numbers men might be em- 
ployed as welders.” JOHN A. TOooMEY 





——P FOR VICTORY & 
BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Academy of Mount St.Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Board and Country Day School, Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 

THE PINES — 
Pre-Primary Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service. 












Book of the Year. 
BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN MARTYRS by E. J. PRATT 
Winner of Governor-General’s Award For Poetry 
(First American edition, Now on Sale) 


“Greatest Catholic of our day.”"—Pelham Edgar. 
“Genuine spiritual insight.”—Geo. N. Shuster. 

“Epic material . historical . . . moving.”—Theodore Ma d. 
“Proud of Dr. Pratt’ s vision and competence.”—Sister M. Madeleve. 


Basilian Press, (8ASILIAN FATHERS) $1.25 
121 E. Boston Bivd. Detroit, Mich. 




















College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
ap Medical Secretary 
i Caltege “and Seed School Courses, Boarding and 
for Girls National Pusreesee Day. Sports, Advantaae 
. . 144TH YEAR... of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























Standard Pre-Professional Courses for preparation for Teacher-Training, 
for Secretarial Science, for Home Economics, for Social Service and 
Pre-Medical are offered. 

For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 

















School Departments 
Elementary and High 


Affiliated with the 
State University 


Complete Courses in 
Art, Vocal and Instru- 

—— mental Music, Com- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL _—. Grounda Athlete: 
yam 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 


Address: Directress 








NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
- «= «= Payment with Order - - - 





BOOKS: Used, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY a CHAPEL now. Help us 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOM Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





STEAMBOAT RIVER CRUISES — Glorious days through the heart 
of America on inland waters. April to October. Write Farley Travel 
Agency, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. No longer out of print. To 
meet many requests the seventeen volumes have been reprinted from 
the original plates including the 1922 supplement. Bound a! black cloth 
with gilt lettering. Price $85.00 plus carriage ao The Gilmary 
Society, 404 East Fordham Road, New York, N 





SAINT ANTHONY OF PADUA Parish Hall, 12 East Vermont 
Avenue, Southern Pines, North Carolina, needs an old piano, set of 
dishes and old records. The hall is often used by soldiers on recrea- 
tional leaves. Communicate with Father Herbert Arthur Harkins, 
Pastor and Auxiliary Chaplain. 





BOSTON LADY. a. ~ practical services for Season’s Home. 
ish, English, Art, Piano, Sewing. Miss E. S. Cavanaugh, 
I Hotel, Tilton, New Hampshire. 





LITURGICAL masons for CHOIRS: St. Jule Mass solves diffi- 
culties. Tuneful. Can be used as Unison, Solo, Duet. Three-part or 
four-part, mixed or all female or male voices. Popular in Navy and 
Army. 80 cents each. The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Avenue, 
SEATTLE, Washington. 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of expe- 
rience; criticism, rewrite, “slanting” for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a ~_ = editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer 
editor of accepted fiction, contributor to Catholic magazines, author o 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US *VOUR MSS. Write or "phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost writing Tyt7z! 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LITERAR 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
Street, New York. "Phone ENdicott 2-6852. 


CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 1941 
RES'IDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 

Rates: $175 per Season. $20 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a Necessity 

for Your Boy in These Times 


Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 


STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Phone: UNion 3-3840 











CIGARETTES 


ALL STANDARD BRANDS 
Luckies—Chesterfields 
Camels—Old Gold—Kool 
Dunhill_-Raleigh—Fatima 
Viceroy — Sheffields Weak 
PERFECT ARRIVAL GUARANTEED! 


Tareyton—Pall Mall $ 3 


10 Packs 


Regent—Philip Morris “CARTON OF 


Minimum 3 Cartons 10 PASKS 
Include Postage as follows within 150 miles: 
¢ For 3 Cartons, llc * Add ic for 
each additional carton over first 3 
Distant orders require extra postage. 
SHIPPED SAME DAY ON RECEIPT OF 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Thousands of satisfied Customers. 
This is our 24th year in Business. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


SILVER ROD 


Dept. A, 14 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Please patronize advertisers and mention AMERICA iii 





DOES YOUR LIBRARY HAVE AMERICA? 


Every public library in the country should have its weekly copy of AMERICA. If your library 
dosen’t have a subscription to AMERICA, won’t you follow the example of those whose letters to 


us are listed below? 


“A group of the Library School Alumni 
of Drexel Institute will be very happy to 
send AMERICA to the Drexel Library. 

As librarians in many types of libraries, 
all of us appreciate the work that is done 
by AMERICA and wish you many happy 
years to continue it.” (M. Dorothy Ward, 
Philadelphia, Penn.) 


“Enclosed find check to cover subscrip- 
tion to AMERICA for St. Ann’s Book 
Clab — McHenry, Illinois. We are going 
to place the magazine for circulation in 
the McHenry Public Library at the sug- 
gestion of the Sister Superior of our 
parochial school.” (Grace Murphy, Chair- 


man) 


“I requested your magazine so often 
in our public library, and had friends do 
likewise, that they finally had to supply 
more than one copy for reference. Now 
I am glad I cam go there and borrow it, 
because I would be lost without it.” (Mrs. 
Wm. F. Boland, Exclid, Ohio) 


“Enclosed please find money order of 
$4.50 to cover a year's subscription for 
the weekly AMERICA to be sent to the 
Shelby Street Branch Library. 

This is part of the Catholic Action 
work of the Legion of Mary at St. Cath- 
erine’s Church, Indianapolis.” (Mrs. 
T. R. M.) 


After reading above what others are doing, are you having a slight twinge of conscience? It is 
so easy to change it to a glow of satisfaction. 


See that your library has a copy of AMERICA. If you personally are unable to donate a gift 
subscription to AMERICA, ask some society or group to do so as part of their Catholic Action. 


Yes, this is a vital factor in Catholic Action. Are you going to allow those who inquire about 
the Catholic Church’s interpretation of current affairs to be turned away because your library doesn’t 
have a subscription to AMERICA? 


SEND AMERICA TO YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
THE AMERICA PRESS . 70 EAST 45tH STREET . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


IF YOU ARE WONDERING what to give 
to a NEWLY-ORDAINED PRIEST... 


Here is the perfect solution to your problem! 





Give a subscription to AMERICA or 
THE CATHOLIC MIND. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


AMERICA 
A Catholic Review of the Week 
Fifty-two Issues—$4.50 


THE 
CATHOLIC MIND 
A Monthly for the Thinker 
One Year’s Subscription—$2.00 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


It will give the new priest useful 
and constant help in his work—and 
mark you as a discerning friend. 








The Perfect Ordination Gift! 








Please patronize advertisers and mention AmmrIca 


SS 





